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WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 
connexion with the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
SESSION 1857-8. 

The College will OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, the 12th 
day of October next. The Examinations, preliminary to admis- 
sion, hitherto required are for the present discontinued. The 
Session will terminate in July, 1958. 

Principat—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

For a statement of the courses of instruction in the several 
departments, see advertisement in the “ Lirerary Gazerre,” of 
Saturday the 5th of September. 

In addition to these, arrangements have been made for a Class 
in Drawing, under Mr. J. A. HAMMERSLEY. Since the former 
advertisements, HENRY E. ROSCOE, B.A., Ph.D., F.C.S., has 
been appointed Professor of Chemistry. 

Evening Classes are held for Schoolmasters and others not 
attending the College as Students. 

The following Scholarships and Prizes have been founded for 
competition by Students of the Owens College—viz., 

The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in Classical Learning, 
annual value £20, tenable for two years. 

The Wellington Scholarship, for competition in the critical 
knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament ; annual value 
£20, tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships, viz. two scholarships in Chemistry, 
annual value £50 each, tenable for two years ; two scholarships in 
Mathematics, annual value £25 each, tenable for not more than 
two years. 

Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be offered. 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value £15, given annually. 

For the better mai of discipline and superi d 
of study out of class hours, arrangements are in progress accord- 
ing to which parents and guardians may place students during the 
day under the superintendence of an officer appointed to that 
charge. Dinner will be provided within the college walls for such 
as may desire it. 

Farther particulars will be found in a prospectus which may be 
had from Mr. Nicholson at the College, Quay-street, Manch 





OULSTON AND WRIGHT beg to intimate 
that having been appointed Agents in England for Messrs. 
COWAN and CO.’S BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, &c., they are now 
enabled to offer an assortment of nearly 170 kinds,in various 
bindings, suitable for the Pocket, Pew, or Study, ranging in price 
from One Shilling to £2 10s. 
A Descriptive Catalogue has been prepared, of which the Trade 
may have a supply for distribution, on application to their Town 
Correspondents, or to 


Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 


EW EDITIONS OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 

for the POCKET, PEW, or STUDY, with nearly Sixty 

Thousand References and various Readings. Revised and 

Improved by the Rev. ROBERT LEE, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Biblical Criticism, University of Edinburgh. 

“Dr. Lee’s Bible is an immense improvement upon all that we 
have hitherto been accustomed to; and must for many years to 
come command an amount of attention and success which will 
amply repay him for his pains "—CoNGREGATIONAL PULPir. 

This edition of the Bible may be had in a great variety of 
bindings, at prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to 30s. each. 

London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row. 
Ecinburgh: Cowan and Co. 








Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76. Cross Street, Manchester. 





JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees. 
St. James's Chambers, South King Street, 
Manch , 25th » 1857. 


INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence 
aCOURSE OF LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the application of 
Mineral substances in the Arts. The Lectures will be illustrated 
by a Collection of 3000 specimens, and will begin on FRIDAY 
morning, October 9th, at Nine o’clock. They will be continued 
on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. 
Fee £2 2s. R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF Lon 

DON.—Great FRUIT EXHIBITION at WILLIS'S ROOMS, 
October 24. 

Tickets can now be had at the Society's Office, 21,Regent Street, 
and the Garden, Chiswick, price 2s. each to the beavers of Fellows’ 
Orders, or 28. 6d. each to the public; and also at 2s. 6d. each of the 
following Nurserymen or Seedsmen, viz :—Messrs. Charlwood and 
Cummins, Tavistock Row, Covent Garden; Mesirs. Noble and 
Couper, ‘52, Fleet Street ; Messrs. Henderson and Co., Pine Apple 
Place, Edgeware Road; Messrs. E. G, Henderson ind Son, Wel- 
lington Nursery, St. John’s Wood; Messrs. Hurst and McMullen, 
6, Leadenhall Street; Messrs. Lawson and Son, 27,Great George 
Street, Westminster ; Messrs. Lee, Hammersmith; Messrs. Osborn 
and Son, Fulham; Messrs, Veitch and Son, King’s Road, Chelsea ; 
Messrs. J. Weeks and Co., King’s Road, Chelsea: Messrs. Wrench 
and Sons, London Bridge. 

After October 17, all Tickets will be 2s. 6d. each, end on the day 
of Exhibition, 3s. 6d. 


[JVING CELEBRITIES. A Serie of Photo- 
graphic Portraits by MAULL and POLYBLANK. The 
bumber for OCTOBER contains 
PROFESSOR FARADY, 
WITH MEMOIR. 
Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch-street, anc 187a, Picca- 
dilly ; and W. Kent and Co., Fleet Street. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtait.ed with perfect security. 

The interest is payable in January and July, either at the Head 


Oftice in London, or at the various Branches throughout the 
Country. 

















PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on ap- 
Plication. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND OTHER Books. 


ME: L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION 
at his house, 125, FLEET STREET, on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER sth, THE ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY of a Gentle- 
man, including ‘Taylor and Crescy’s Antiquities of Rome, 2 vols. ; 
Valadier Raccolta di Roma; Durand Parallele des Edifices ; 

ating’s Architectural Art in Italy; Coney’s Ecclesiastical 
Edifices of the Olden Time, 2 vols.; Cavelier’s Gothic,Architeeture ; 
Brandon's Gothic Architecture; Brandon’s Timber Roofs ; Gell’s 
Pompeiana. 2 vols.; Hope's Architecture, 2 vols.; Neale and 
Te Keux's Churches, 2 vols.; Britton’s Public Buildings of London, 
2 vols. ; Glossary of Architecture, 3 vols.; Gwilt’s Encyclopwdia 
of Architecture; also a few Oriental Books, Books im General 
Literature, &e. 





To Printers, Booxsinpers, aND OTHERS. 


ME. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his HOUSE 
125, FLEET STREET, on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 9th, a 
Useful Assortment of Type; American Printing Machine; Two 
Paper-cutting Machines; Two Standing Presses; Small Envelope 
& Lable Press; Three Colour-grinding Machines; Stereotype 
Plates; Paper, &c. 


‘OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
K Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 


12 Volumes, 2754 Plates, £20, cloth boards. Vols. I. to VII. 
Flowering Plants (1576 Plates) £10 10s. cloth boards. 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
l4s.; plain, 6s. With coloured frontispiece. 


OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES. Flexible 


boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, 1$s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 


BRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS,.... By .C, 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8vo, with 28 
Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 


HE SCIENCE of the MORAL NATURE 
CONSIDERED WITH A VIEW TO ASSUAGE AND 
NEUTRALIZE THE RANCOUR AND HOSTILITY OF MAN- 
KIND OF DIFFERENT RELIGIONS. By G. G. VINCENT. 
Revised edition, 1856. W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 

This book has been conceived and prepared for the more easy 
and certain instruction of mankind in the moral nature, or the 
power and property within the human being constituting mana 
moral and reasonable agent, and distinguishing men and their 
actions from all otner creatures or beings known upon the earth. 

The object of teaching knowledge of the moral nature is for the 
civilization of, and rendering human beings kind and considerate 
of one another as practicable, instead of the opposite conduct, of 
their lives and their actions, by doing that which is hurtful and 
prejudicial to themselves and their fellow creatures. 

There can be no occasion for mankind to be otherwise than 
considerate of one another, and to promote one another’s good as 
far as practicable; and there are to be found laws, rules, ana 
principles, or modes of human actions, in human nature, for 
effecting this, which only require inquiry and our siudy to see 
and learn; and the knowledge acquired of which is the science of 
the moral nature. 

Philosophy, which is study and inquiry, will teach us this 
knowledge, and there requires no other information, or means of 
instruction of men of their own or human nature than is possessed 
within themselves, when the inquiry and study of it is duly and 
diligently made and pursued. 

It is perfectly a mistake that mankind are to be taught civiliza- 
tion by the missionary system of gocd Christians, however 
laudable as well and righteously meant, as unquestionably it is : 
for it is by such methods taken, raising the greatest obstacles in 
the way of teaching the moral science, by adopting the means 
most opposed to human feelings and the consciences of men 
through the antipathies of mankind—namely, in communicating 
this knowledge by religion different from that of those they 
would teach, to which different faith they are or have been 
taught the greatest abhorrence, aversion, and dctestation ; and 
this mistake which has been made is complecely exemplified in 
the present crisis in India, in the fruitiess efforts of the missionary 
system in the civilizing the mutineer Sepoys, and generaliy the 
natives of Hindoostan, Mahometans, Hindoos, or others. 

It is nevertheless reasonable to think that by philosophical 
inquiry and study we may teach mankind civilization. 

By the study of natural philosophy, of which moral philosophy 
is a branch, mankind would necessarily learn to draw and make 
the distinctions of what was right and wrong in the subject 
matter of their cunsideration; and in the moral subject, or the 
human being, philosophically studied, they would see and learn 
what was morally right, and the contrary what was wrong; and 
as reasonable beings, may be left to their judgment and election 
of the right from the wrong. Anda great and further considera- 
tion is, that in the study of natural philosophy the human mind is 
opened and elevated to the highest of sll subjects of human 
¢ -ntemplation—namely, that of the supernal order; and through 
the powers of their own moral nature, meu would learn the regard 
of, and obedience to, the laws, which the Supreme of all has con- 
stituted in human nature, with powers to see and learn what is 
morally right, as opposed to and distinguished from what is 
morally wrong, as may rest with, or apparently depend upon, 
human agency, 











The First Volume, 8vo, 21s. 
I ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
LAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ENG- 





Complete in Three Parts, with numerous Illustrations, £2 6s. 6d, 


LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Wi- 
LIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
London: J. W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


IVIL SERVICE COMPETITIONS, CON- 
SIDERED AS A MEANS OF PROMOTING POPULAR 
EDUCATION, by HORACE MANN, Esq., is just published, 
price 6d., per post 7d. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Just published in foolscap Svo, with frontispiece, 2s. in cloth. 


TORM AND SUNSHINE: OR, THE BOY- 
HOOD OF HERBERT FALCONER. A Tale. By W. E. 
DICKSON, M.A., Author of “‘ Our Workshop,” &c. 
_ Oxford and London : J. H. and James Parker. 


lMYXHE FAST DAY.—Mr. Tuomas Lutoyp 

FOWLE'S admired Hymn, “ Great God of Hosts,” price One 

Shilling. Words for Congregational Use, One Shilling per. 100. 

To be had of the Composer at Crawley, Sussex ; and Addison and 
Co., 210, Regent Street, W. 


This day, the Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, Two 
Volumes, Octavo, 34s., of 
LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF PHYSIC, delivered at King’s College, 
London. By THOMAS WATSON, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College ot Physicians. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








Now ready, Part I. of 


THE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
lllustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. To be complete in 30 Parts, at 1s.; uniform 
with “The Ferns of Great Britain.” The Work will contain 
about 140 Coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had through all 

Booksellers ; or of the Publisher, 
Jchn F. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (8.) 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. MAURICE’S EXPOSITORY WORKS 
ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
This day. in crown $vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. A Reries 
he Ae ncaa 


p +, 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
On Tuesday, December I, will be er ah in post 8vo, price 6s. 


cloth, Vol. l. o 
LOR MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND from the Accession of JAMES II., a New Edition 
(of Vols. I. to 1V. of the 8vo Edition), revised and corrected. To 
be continued monthly, and to be comprised in 7 vols. post 8vo, 
price 6s. each. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








~ ‘ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKSPEARE.—NEW DOUBLE PART. 
In super royal 8vo, price 2s. sewed. , 
OUTLEDGE’S SHAKSPEARE. Edited by 
HOWARD STAUNTON, and Illustrated by JOHN GIL- 
BERT. Parts 12 and 13 (a double part) contain Parts 1 and 2 of 
Henry the IVth., with Thirty-five Illustrations. i 
*.* Two more One Shilling, or one Double Part, will make com- 
plete the First Volume of this edition. 
London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 


"NEW "TALE, WITH PREFACE BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
Price Is. 6d. boards. 


JHE GARIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
By F. J. WEBB. With a Preface by MRS. STOWE. 
An Edition ofthe above, in crown vo, bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
will also be ready. i x 

*,* The demand having exhausted the First Edition of this 

book, the publication is delayed until the 12th instant, to prevent 
disappointment. ? 

London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 





WITH 100 ILLUSTRATIONS BY OTTO SPECKTER. 
In one vol., post 8vo, price 5s, cloth gilt. 
NE HUNDRED PICTURE FABLES, with 
New Designs by OTTO SPECKTER, elaborately engraved 
by the BROTHERS DALZIEL, with Rhymes by F. HEY, trans- 
lated by DULCKEN. The depth of thought and intense meaning 
conveyed in the beautiful designs of Otto Speckter, combined with 
the sweet simplicity of the rhymes, render this volume as fit for 
the matured intellect as it is for the intelligent child. 
London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 





Royal 8vo, 3s. 
‘THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSICAL GRAM- 
MAR. By JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in 
King’s College. 
By the same Author, — aa 
SHORT TREATISE ON THE STAVE @s 
GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONYY 


EXERCISES TO GRAMMAR OFM 
CAL HARMONY. !s. > 
EXERCISES FOR THE Ct ¥A 
OF THE VOICE. For Sopranoor Tenor. 2s <a 
a ‘Satine John W. Parker and Son, West ‘Strang 
me 
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LACK WOOD’ S MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 1857. No. DIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
Conrents. 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By PISISTRATUS 
CAXTON. Part V 

NEW SEA-SIDE STUDIES. No. V. JERSEY. 

MODERN LIGHT LITERATURE—SOCIETY. 

OUR HAGIOLOGY. 

a OF CLERICAL LIFE. No. III. {JANET’S RE- 
PENTANCE. Pa - +4 tiv. 

RELOOCHEE TRAIT 

TEACHING AND TRAINING : A DIALOGUE 

THE HAUNTING FACE 

FROM INDIA. 

THE SYRIAN ROUTE TO THE EAST. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXCVIII., OCTOBER, 1857, price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
THE REVOLT OF THE BENGAL ARMY. 
RELATIONS OF THE IRISH TO THE NORTHMEN. By 
R. G. LATHAM, M.D. 
A DIRGE. IN MEMORIAM R.W. A. 
MC CORMACK’S GRUDGE. 
ST. CANICE, KILKENNY. 
AUTUMN ECLOGUES. By JONATHAN imeey ee 
CURIOSITIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUA 
WAYS AND MEANS. 
VINCENZO GIOBERTI. 
NT BOOKS ON INDIA. 
E PEACE OF UTRECHT. By Professor CREASY. 
THE PURCHASE SYSTEM IN THE ARMY. 
THE ARTIST’S MOTLEY SONG. 
THE PARTNERS. By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


TYHE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for OCTOBER, 


price Is. 6d., contains :— 
» NATURE AND ART IN THE CURE OF DISEASE. 
. SAINT-SIMON’S MEMOIRS. 
» MODERN JUDAISM. 
CHRISTIANITY AND OUR ERA. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH. 
» WESTGARTH’S AUSTRALIA. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, &c. 
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In October will be published. in One Vol., Crown 8vo., 
THE PENALTIES OF GREATNESS. By 
the Rev. ROBERT FERGUSON, LL.D., F.R.S.L. 
In October will be published, in One Vol., crown Svo., 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
CHAPELTOWN ; or, The Fellow Students. 
By an English Congregational Minister. 
Third Edition, enlarged, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
THE PROGRESS OF BEING ; Six Lectures 
on the True Progress of Man. By the Rey. D. THOMAS. 
Also, Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
THE CRISIS OF BEING; Six Lectures to 
Young Men on Religious Decision. By the Rev. D. THOMAS. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


FIRST LESSONS ON THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION. For Schools. By B. B. WOODWARD, li.A., 


London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, price . Two Shillings, 


‘THE JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES, AND ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. No XXIX., 
for OCTOBER. 

ConTENTS :— 
1. MR. PETER GRAY ON MR. GOMPERTZ’S METHOD OF 
ADJUSTMENT. 
LLICOE ON EXTRA RISKS, 
ENDRIKS ON A CASE BOOK OF THE LAST CEN- 
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Y. 

DR. FOSTER ON THE AVERAGE LONGEVITY OF 
VEGETARIANS. 

MR. HODGE ON THE a ALITY ARISING FROM 
MILITARY OPERATION 

NOTES AND QUERIES— FORE IGN INTELLIGENCE-COR- 

RESPONDENCE, &ce. &c. 
London: Charles and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 
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On the Ist of October, No. 196, price One Shilling, 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents.—The Poison Bill: the Medicine Stamp and Licence 
Acts, and Random Prescribing—Report of the Results of Physical 
and Chemical Investigation, and Applications in the Arts—British 
Association for the Advancement of Science—On a Method of Re- 
fining Sugar—Mode of Forming Ammonio-Iodides of Metals— 
chinese Poisons— Chemical Writing without Ink— Factitious 
Ivory for Photography—Rendering Stuffs Waterproof—Notes on 
Alum in Bread, and its Detection—Amylene condemned at the 
Académie de Médecine, Paris—Taraxacum a Source of Fallacy in 
Farad for Morphia—Action of Tannin on the Skin—The Sale of 

Drugs—Poisoning by Oil of Vitriol—Poisoning by 
Strychnia, &e. &e. 

The GENERAL INDEX of 15 Volumes of this Journal is now 
completed. Price, cloth boards, 5s.; sewed 4s. Members and 
Associates are requested to forward their names to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Bremridge, 17, Bloomsbury Square. Other Subscribers 
to Mr. Churchill, New Burlington Street. 

VOLUME XVI. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington Strect; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fa ‘annin and Co. »Dublin. 





svo, cloth, price 15s. 


\ ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET: 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D.,Assistant-Surgeon, BengalArmy. With Tinted 
Lithographs anda Map by Arrowsmith. 
Lovel} Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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ENGLISH SCHOOL LIFE. 








This Day, Third Edition, in Crown Octavo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


BY AN OLD BOY. 


MACMILLAN AND CO, CAMBRIDGE, 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XXIV. OCTOBER, 1857. Price 6s. 


CONTENTS : 





FEMALE DRESS IN 1857. 

POLITICAL PRIESTS. 

QUEDAH; OR, ADVENTURES IN MALAYAN WATERS. 

HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 

AURORA LEIGH, 

THE FOUR EMPIRES, 

THE CHOEPHOR® OF ASCHYLUS. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT—WHAT IS IT GOOD FOR? 

MOMMSEN’S ROMAN HISTORY. 

THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH JURISPRUDENCE, 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—§ 1, THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY.—§ 2. POLITICS 
AND EDUC ATION.—§ 3. SCIENCE—§ 4. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND 

TRAVELS.—§ 5. BELLES LETTRES AND ART. 


Boia anol 





LONDON: JOHN CHAPMAN, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, 











NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM HOOKER. 





Published this day (to be continued Monthly), Parr IT., containing Eight Plates, 4to, with Descriptive Text, 
price 10s., coloured, o 


FILICES EXOTICE ; 
OR, 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF EXOTIC FERNS, 
Particularly of such as are most deserbing of Cultibation. 
By Sir WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L, F.RS. 


Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 





Now ready, with a Map of the County, a New Edition, price 5s, 


FERNY COMBES; 
A Ramble after Fens 
IN THE GLENS AND VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


By CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 
8 Coloured Plates, 


“This pleasing little volume deserves a place in the travelling-bag of 2very one who wants to add a new charm toa 
ramble through the beautiful county of Devon,”—NortrEs anp QuE RIES, 

“ A little volume, containing not only a description of Devonshire Ferns, with eight excellent illustrations, but also, 
as introduction to this more special matter, a charming sketch of an excursion through the finest and least known districts 
of Devon.”—LEADER. 

“To these wild scenes Mrs. Chanter introduces her readers with all the zeal of an enthusiastic admirer of Nature, and 
— of those charming forms in which the vegetable world is so preeminent. Her book is not written to while away 
a weary hour, but to be used on the spot; it is a field book of Devonshire botany; its pages have all the dash and eager 
verve of a Forbes. In a scramble after plants local difficulties are tossed aside; to rough it is the word, and the discovery 
of a fern new to the travellers is ample compensation for fatigue and inconvenience, to say nothing of something like 
danger.” —GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








This Day is published, price One Shilling, 
THE 


UTILITY OF ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTIONS 


THROWING LIGHT ON THE PRE-HISTORIC ANNALS OF 
THE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 
AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 


By — MITCHELL KEMBLE, A.M. 


DUBLIN; HODGES, SMITH, AND CO, LONDON; LOVELL REEVE, 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


For the Country and Seaside. 





1 
EXOTIC FERNS. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.RS. Eight Plates, 10s. [Part IT, 


3 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


By Professor HARVEY, 220 pp., 5s. 


3. 
ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


By Professor HARVEY. Eighty Plates, £3 3s, [Part IIT. 6s. 


4, 
GENERA OF BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 


By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. Thirty-five Plates, 42s, [In Preparation, 


5. 
GENERA OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA. 


By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. Twenty-nine Plates, 42s, [In Preparation, 
6. 
PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA. 
By Professor HARVEY, 300 Plates, £7 10s, [ Subscribing. 


*. 
PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 
By PROFESSOR HARVEY, 360 Plates, £7 17s, 6d. 
8. 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, Six Plates, 3s.6d. [Published monthly. 


9. 
FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. 130 Plates, £12 12s, 


10, 
FLORA OF TASMANTA. 


By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Twenty Plates, £1 11s, 6d. 


ll. 
FLORA ANTARCTICA. 


By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S, 200 Plates £10 15s, 
12. 


SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS. 
By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S, Thirty Phtes, £3 6s, 


13. 
BRITISH MYCOLOGY. ° 
By Mrs. HUSSEY. Ninety Plates, £7 12s, 6d. 


14, 
BRITISH ESCULENT FUNGI. 


By Dr. BADHAM. Twenty Plates, 21s, 


15, 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S, 1344 Plates, £84, [Continued monthly. 


16. 
CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA. 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 300 Plates, £10, 


17. 
CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 


By J. CURTIS, F.L.S, 770 Plates, £21. 
18, 
HIMALAYA AND THIBET. 
By Dr. THOMSON, F.R.S. Plates and Map, 15s. 
19. 
AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. 
By A. R, WALLACE, Plates and Map, 18s, 
20. 
INTERIOR OF BRAZIL. 
By G, GARDNER, F.L.S, Plate and Map, 12s, 











21, 
THE AQUARIUM. 


By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


22, 
HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUSTACEA. 


By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


23. 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. ‘Twenty Plates, 1s, 6d. 
24, 
POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 1(s, 6d. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 
26. 
POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
By T.C. ARCHER, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 
27. 
POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 


Edited by Dr. DAUBENY, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





28, 
HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. 
By T, MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty-two Plates, 10s. 6d. 
29. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES. 
By R. M. STARK. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 
30. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 
By W. L. LINDSAY, M.D, Twenty-two Plates, 10s, 6d, 
31. 


HISTORY OF PALMS. 


By Dr. B, SEEMANN, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


32, 
HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


By Dr, LANDSBOROUGH, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 


33. 
HISTORY OF ZOOPHYTES. 
By Dr, LANDSBOROUGH,. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


34. 
HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA. 


By MARY ROBERTS, Eighteen Plates, 10s. 6d, 


35. 
POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 


By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 


36, 
POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 


By P, H.GOSSE, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


37. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 


By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


38, 
HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.LS. Sixteen Plates, 10s, 6d, 


39, 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. 
By HENRY SOWERBY, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


40. 
POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


By J. B. JUKES, F.R.S, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 3 vols. 


THE SQUIRE OF BEECHWOOD. 


By “SCRUTATOR. Dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort. 
3 vols. 


“There isa fresh and hearty truthfulness about ‘The Squire 
of Beechwood’ which makes his history what it is evidently 
designed to be, an illustration frem actual life of the social and 
domestic adventures of an English gentleman of the present day.” 
—Joun Bure. 

“This is a very readable book. The interest is well preserved 
throughout, and the characters are natural.”—OxsERvEr. 

“ The author’s sketches of life and character cannot fail to please 
all readers.” —CHRoNICLE. 

* The ‘ Squire of Beechwood’ is a photograph of real life in the 
best circles."—Covrt JourNAL. 

** An amusing story. The interest is kept up to the last.”—Sun 


TRUE TO NATURE. 2 vols. 21s. 


“A very delightful tale. The power displayed in delineating 
the various forms of human mpulse fully entitle the book to 
its name of ‘ True to Nature.’”"—Joun Butt. 

“The reader will be at no loss for amusement in perusing 
‘True to Nature.’ It has to recommend it an agreeable style, and 
some striking events and exciting scenes that are replete with 
vigour and vivacity.’”"—Sun. 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. 


BRISCOE. 3 vols. 


“A very graceful and stirring novel. A more remarkable story 
appertaining to aristocratic society we have seldom read in the 
pages of modern romance.”—Post. 


LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. 


By LADY CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 
“ Lady Chatterton's clever noyel.”"—ExaMINER. 


A WOMAN'S STORY. By Mrs. 


wie! A Woman’s Story’ is well and carefully written, and is quite 
equal to any of Mrs. S. C. Hall's works.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 21s. 
“Two volumes displaying all those superior merits which have 
made ‘ John Halifax’ one of the most popular works of the day.” 


COURT SECRETS. By Mrs. 


THOMSON, Author of “ Anne Boleyn,” &c. 2 vols, 
(Just ready. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Hotameal GHorks 


BY THE 


DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


FILICES EXOTICA; or, Figures and 
Descriptions of Exotic Ferns, particularly such as are 
most desirable for cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. In Numbers, each containing 8 coloured plates, 

Royal Quarto, price 10s. 
[No. 2 now ready. 
“We observe that a new monthly botanical work, to be 
called ‘Filices Exotice, or, Figures and Descriptions of 

Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving of 

cultivation,’ is to appear from the practised pen of Sir 

William Hooker. Each part is to contain eight coloured 

plates executed by Mr. Fitch. Such a publication is wanted, 

and we trust will contribute to the settlement of the names 
of Ferns, which pseudo scientific writers have contrived to 
reduce to deplorable confusion.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE; 
comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, 
with suitable Descriptions. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. In Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates, 

Royal Svo. Published Monthly. Price 3s, 6d. 
Vols. I to XL, price 42s. each. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY: containing Original Papers by Emi- 
nent Botanists, the Botanical News of the Month, Com- 
munications from Botanical Travellers, Notices of New 
Books, &c. Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
With Plates. 

In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s, 


ICONES PLANTARWUM ; or, Figures, with 


Brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and 
Rare Plants, selected from the Author’s Herbarium, By 
Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. New Series. Vol. V., with 
One Hundred Plates, 

8vo, price 31s. 6d. 
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SECOND-HAND COPIES OF THE 
FOLLOWING WORKS 


ARE NOW ON SALE AT 


AHudie’s Select Library. 


Memorrs of Charlotte Bronté, by Mrs, Gaskell, 12s.; Ma- 

caulay’s History of England, Vols. III. and IV., 19s.; Two 

Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley, 12s.; Anderson’s Explora- 

tions in Africa, 14s.; Belcher’s Last of the Arctic Voyages, 

10s. 6d.; Memoirs of Lieut. Bellot, 7s.; Binning’s Travels 

in Persia, &c., 14s.; Borthwick’s Residence in California, 

7s.; Barton’s First Footsteps in Eastern Africa, 7s, 6d.; 

Pilgrimage to El Medina, 10s. 6d.; Chesterton’s Revelations 

of Prison Life, 6s.; Dynevor Terrace, 7s.; Monarchs Re- 

tired from Business, 9s.; Days of my Life, 9s.; Memoirs of 

Elizabeth de Valois, 9s.; The Englishwoman in Persia, 5s.; 

Fashionable Life, by Mrs, Trollope, 6s.; The Good Old 

Times, 4s.; Mammon, by Mrs. Gore, 5s.; Grace Lee, by 

Julia Kavanagh, 5s.; Guizot’s Life ot Richard Cromwell, 

10s.; Head’s Descriptive Essays, 9s.; Helen and Olga, 4s.; 

Hood’s Pen and Pencil Sketches, 5s.; Huc’s Christianity 

in China, 12s.; Huntley’s California, 5s,; It is Never too 

Late to Mend, 3 vols., 6s.; Isabel, by the Author of ‘Crewe 

Rise,’ 5s,; Ivors, by the Author of ‘Cleve Hall,’ 6s, ; Me- 
moirs of Jeanne D’Albret, 9s.; Eastern Hospitals and 

English Nurses, 5s.; John Halifax, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. ; Kane’s 

Arctic Explorations, 18s.; Kemble’s State Papers, 7s.; 
Knighton’s Tropical Sketches, 5s.; Edgar Bardon, 3s.; Kate 
Coventry, 3s.; Knights and their Days, by Dr. Doran, 5s. ; 
Lake’s Captivity in Russia, 3s. 6d.; Lavengro, by George 
Borrow, 14s.; Romany Rye, 12s.; Kathie Brande, by Holme 
Lee, 6s.; Life’s Lessons, by Mrs. Gore, 6s.; Margaret and 
her Bridesmaids, 9s.; Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea, 6s. ; 
Leonora, by Mrs. Maberly, 5s.; Very Successful, by Lady 
Lytton Bulwer, 9s.; McClure’s Discovery of the North- 
West Passage, 83.; Madaron, or the Artizan of Nismes, 
7s. 6d.; Phantasmata, by Dr. Madden, 12s,; Magdalene Hep- 
burn, 3s.; Marguerite’s Legacy, 7s.; 'Masson’s Essays on 
the English Poets, 7s.; Mrs. Clarinda Singleheart, 4s.; 
Murray’s Travels in America, 5s.; Napoleon’s Correspon- 
dence with his Brother Joseph, 12s.; Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 
12s.; Leonora D’Oreo, by G. P. R. James, 10s.; Oliphant’s 
Transcaucasian Campaign, 3s. {6d.; Out on the World, by 
Dr. Owgan, 3s.; Guizot’s Life of Peel, 7s.; Perversion, 5s.; 
Philip Courtenay, by Lord W. Lennox, 3s.; Queens of the 
House of Hanover, 9s,; Osborne’s Journal, kept on Malayan 
Waters, 5s, 6d.; The Quict Heart, 3s.; The Rose of Ashurst, 
by Mrs. Marsh, 10s. 6d.; Rachel Gray, 2s. 6d.; Rosa Grey, 
3s.; Robinson’s Later Biblical Researches, 9s.; Meeter’s In- 
stitutions of Holland, 4s.; Sandwith's Siege of Kars, 3s.; 
Seymour’s Russia and the Sea of Azof, 3s.; The Waverley 
Novels, 25 vols. 63s.; Modern Painters, Vol. III. 23s.; Vol. 
IV. ,32s.; Schoelcher’s Life of Handel, 7s.; Memoirs of 
Sydney Smith, 10s,; Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, 10s.; 
Still Waters, 3s. 6d.; Tasso and Leonora, 4s.; Tender and 
True, 5s.; Tauler’s Life and Sermons, 9s.; Whitelock’s 
Embassy to Sweden, 6s.; Thornbury’s Monarchs of the 
Main, 5s.; Art and Nature at Home and Abroad, 5s,; Jaco- 
bite Songs and Ballads, 5s.; To Be or Not to Be, by Hans C, 
Andersen, 3s.; Ubicini’s Letters on Turkey, 7s.; Vehse’s 
History of the Courts of Austria, 9s.; Wagner’s Travels in 
Persia, 5s.; The Wedding Guests, 5s.; Wildflower, 7s.; 
Letters from Head Quarters, 10s, 6d.; and many other 
Works of the past and present Season, Lists of which may 
be obtained on application. 


CHARLES EpwarD Munir, New Oxford Street, 


[Oct. 3, °57 


October, 1857, 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIST OF WORKS 


IN THE PRESS. 


THORNDALE; or, the Conflict of 
Opinion. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, 
Author of “ Athelwold, a Drama ;” “ A Discourse on 
Ethics,” &e. 
** Sleeps the future, like a snake enrolled, 
Coil within coil."—WorvswortH. 


In small Octavo. 

[To be published in October, 

THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 

CENTURIES. 
By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, 
Author of “Landmarks of English History,” &e. 

Tn small Octavo. 

[To be published in October, 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND, 
Edited by PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
In Two Volumes, small Octavo, 


THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS; 


RELATING TO 
THE ESCAPE OF CHARLES THE SECOND AFTER 
THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER, 
And his Subsequent Adventures, 
Edited by J. HUGHES, Esq., A.M. 
A New Edition, with additional Notes and Illustrations, 
In Octavo, with Engravings. 
[To be published in October, 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Concluding the Life of Mary Stuart. 
Volumes I, to VI. may be had, price 10s. 6d, cach, 


THE LECTURES OF SIR W. 
HAMILTON, Bart. 


Late Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of 
Edinburgh, 


With Notes from Original Materials, and Appendix contain. 
ing the Author’s Latest Development of his New Logical 
Theory. 


Edited by the Rev. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., Oxford; and 
JOHN VEITCH, M.A., Edinburgh, 
THE OLD BACHELOR IN THE 
OLD SCOTTISH VILLAGE. 
By THOMAS AIRD, 


In small Octavo, price 4s. 
[Zo be published in October, 


THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
From the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of 
Louis Napoleon. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. ~ 


Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 15s. each, uniform with 
the Library Edition of the Author’s ‘‘ History of Europe 
from the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo.” 


THE 
BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 


AND MACHINES. 


By JAMES SLIGHT and ROBERT SCOTT BURY, 
Engineers. Edited by HENRY STEPHENS, F.RSE, 
Author of “ The Book of the Farm,” &e. 

Illustrated with upwards of Seven Hundred Engraving. 
In One Volume large Octavo, uniform with “The Book of 

the Farm.” 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
; By DAVID PAGE, F.GS. 
Uniform with Text-Books of Geology by the same Author. 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; AND 37, 








London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1857. 
REVIEWS. 


Transactions of the Ossianic Society. Vol. ITT. 
The Pursuit after Diarmuid O’ Duibhne, 
and Grainne the Daughter of Cormac Mac 
Airt, King of Ireland in the Third Century. 
Edited by Standish Hayes O'Grady, Esq. 
Dublin: John O'Daly. 

Sixty years ago, in the year 1797, the High- 

land Society of Edinburgh appointed a Com- 

mittee to inquire into the nature and authen- 
ticity of the ‘ Poems of Ossian.’ Queries were 
transmitted to every one who, from personal 
knowledge or opportunities of inquiry, was 
supposed capable of throwing light on the 
subject. The result of the investigation was 
not of avery satisfactory kind. There was no 
lack of traditionary and vague evidence of the 
existence of Gaclic poems and ballads, but no 
authentic manuscripts of ancient date were 
brought forward. The conclusion was that 
Macpherson had obtained the stories and the 
names in his Ossianic poems from oral tradi- 
tions, while the language, sentiments, and 
descriptions in the greater part of them were 
hisown. Subsequent researches by Scottish 
antiquaries were not greatly more successful. 

The most remarkable literary relic that has yet 

been brought to light is the Gaelic manuscript, 

commonly calied ‘The Dean of Lismore’s 

Book,’ now preserved in the Library of the 

Faculty of Advocates, at Edinburgh. The 

date of this manuscript is of the years 1512- 

1529. An account of this curious book was 

given by the Rev. Thomas M‘Lauchlan, in 

Part I. of Vol. II. of the ‘ Proceedings of the 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.’ It con- 

tains a collection of ancient poems, which, in 

the beginning of the sixteenth century, were 
still commonly current in the Scottish High- 
lands. Had this book been known in the 
days of Dr. Johnson, the great Ossian con- 
troversy might have assumed a different as- 
pect. When Macpherson was accused of 
forging the manuscripts of which his poems 
were alleged to be translations, he haaghtily 
refused to satisfy any one who doubted his 
veracity, and never came nearer to the point 
than asserting that an ancient manuscript of 
art of Fingal was in possession of some 
ighland family. David Hume, who was 
willing to take the national side in the con- 
troversy, wrote to Dr. Blair to urge him to 
seek for evidence which might satisfy English 
men of letters. “The testimony,” he said, 

“must be as particular as it is positive. It 

will not be sufficient that a Highland gentle- 

man or — say or write to you that 
he has heard such poems ; nobody questions 
that there are traditional poems in that part 
of the country, where the names of Ossian 
and Fingal, Oscar and Gaul, are mentioned 
in every stanza. The only doubt is, whether 
these poems have any further resemblance to 
the poem published by Macpherson. I was 
told by Bourke, a very ingenious Irish gentle- 
man, the author of a tract on the Sublime 
and Beautiful, that on the first publication of 
facpherson’s book, all the Irish cried out, 
‘We know all these poems ; we have always 
heard them from our infancy;’ but when he 
asked more particular questions he could 
hever learn that anyone had ever heard, or 
could repeat, the original of any one para- 
graph of the pretended translation.” Since 
these days the Ossianic literature has attracted 
attention on wider ground than as affecting 
the credit of Macpherson. It is now admit- 








ted on all hands that the poems which formed 
the substratum of his Ossianic epic had 
reached Scotland from Ireland, where they 
were more widely known, and where, if any- 
where, the originals were to be found. 
Gawin Douglas, the old Scottish poet, alludes 
thus to the Celtic heroes of legendary renown, 
among other subjects of romantic fiction :— 


“Great Gow MacMorn, and Fin MacCoul, and how 
They suld be goddis in Ireland, as men say.” 


There is little doubt that it was from Ire- 
land that the legends came to Scotland, 
although at what period cannot now be deter- 
mined. The similarity of language and man- 
ners, and the constant intercourse between 
the two countries, rendered the transmission 
of popular pieces of poetry from one nation 
to the other a simple and common event. 
Even the lowland poets at the earliest periods 
of Scottish literature notice these ancient 
traditionary legends. Barbour, who wrote 
in 1375, describes his hero, Robert the 
Bruce, when defeated by MacDougal of Lorn, 
himself in the rear of his retiring 

ands, and checking the pursuit of his victors. 
** Behold him,” said MacDougal to one of his 
chieftains, ‘he protects his followers against 
us, as Gaul, the son of Morni, defended his 
tribe against the rage of Fingal.” In Ireland 
these tales of ancient times were universally 
familiar. As “ Bourke,” the very ingenious 
Trish gentleman, said, “they knew all these 
poems, and had heard them from their in- 
fancy.” We now know more of the real 
history of the Fenian romances than Edmund 
Burke could have anticipated. Through the 
labour of zealous Irish antiquaries numerous 
manuscripts have been collected, in which 
the exploits of Fionn mac Cumhaill, or Fin 
MacCoul (the Fingal of Macpherson), and 
many other wonderful events of ancient Irish 
history, are recorded. It is for the publica- 
tion of a series of these manuscripts that the 
Ossianic Society has been formed in Dublin. 
They have already issued two volumes. The 
first is a prose and poetical account of the 
Battle of Gabhra (or Garristown), in Dublin 
county, fought a.p. 283, between Cairbre 
Liffeachair, King of Leinster, and the Fenian 
forces of Ireland, in which the latter were de- 
feated, and their ranks finally broken up. 
The second volume is an account of the Fes- 
tivities at the House of Conan of Ceann 
Sleibhe, a romantic hill on the borders of the 
lake of Inchiquin, in the county of Clare. 
This document contains a colloquy between 
Fionn and Conan, in which much light is 
thrown on the ancient topography of Munster, 
and also on the habits and customs of the 
Fenian chieftains. The third volume, now 
published, narrates an event famous in Irish 
romance, the elopement of Grainne, or Grace, 
daughter of Cormac Mae Airt, King of Ire- 
land, with Diarmuid O’Duibhne. In many 
parts of Ireland there are stone remains 
called by the peasants to this day Leapthacha 
Dhiarmada agus Ghrainne, the beds of 
Dhiarmuid and Grainne, traditionally sup- 
posed to be the resting-places of that famous 
couple during their flight and wanderings. 
In the Book of Lismore there is a short 
poem on the death of Diarmuid. From 
the tale of the pursuit of Diarmuid and 
Grainne, we do not wonder at their adven- 
tures being popular in the days of the bards 
and minstrels. Thus the story opens :— 

“On a certain day that Fionn Mac Cumhaill 
rose at early morn in Almhuin the broad and great 
of Laighean, aud sat upon the grass-green plain 
without, having neither servant nor attendant b 








him, there followed him two of his people ; that is 
to say, Oisin the son of Fionn, and Diorruing the 
son of Dobhar O’Baoisgne. Oisin spoke, and 
what he said‘ was: ‘What is the cause of this 
early rising of thine, O Fionn?’ quoth he. ‘ Not 
without cause have I made this early rising,’ said 
Fionn ; ‘for I am without a wife, without a mate 
since Maighneis the daughter of Garadh glundubh 
mac Moirne died; for he is not wont to have 
slumber nor sweet sleep who happens to be with- 
out a fitting wife, and that is the cause of my 
early rising, O Oisin.” ‘What forceth thee to be 
thus” said Oisin ; ‘for there is not a wife nor a 
mate in the green-landed island Erin upon whom 
thou mightest turn the light of thine eyes or of 
thy sight, whom we would not bring by fair means 
or by foul to thee.” And then spoke Diorruing, 
and what he said was: ‘I myself could discover 
for thee a wife and a mate befitting thee.’ ‘Who 
is she ?’ said Fionn. ‘She is Grainne the daughter 
of Cormac the son of Airt the son of Conn of the 
hundred battles,’ quoth Diorruing, ‘that is the 
woman that is fairest of feature and form and 
speech of the women of the globe together.’ ‘ By 
thy hand, O Diorruing,’ said Fionn, ‘there is 
strife and variance between Cormac and myself 
for a long time, and I think it not good nor 
seemly that he should give me a refusal of mar- 
riage ; and I had rather that ye should both go to 
ask the marriage of his daughter for me of Cormac, 
for I could better bear a refusal of marriage to be 
given to you than to myself.’ ‘ We will go there,’ 
said Oisin, ‘though there be no profit for us 
there, and let no man know of our journey until 
we come back again.’” 

The journey to the King of Erin, whom 
they found with his army on the plain of 
Teamhair, the negotiation, the wooing, the 
flight of the bride with Diarmuid, are most 
graphically told, and then follows the narra- 
tive of the adventures during the pursuit :— 

‘‘Diarmuid and Grainne journeyed with the 
Siona (Shannon) on their right hand westward 
until they reached Garbh-abha na bh-Fiann, 
which is called Leamhan now; and Diarmuid 
killed a salmon on the bank of the Leamhan, and 
put it on a spit to broil, Then he himself and 
Grainne went over across the stream to eat it, as 
Aonghus had told them; and they went thence 
westward to sleep. Diarmvid and Grainne rose 
early on the morrow, and journeyed straight 
westward until they reached the marshy moor of 
Finnliath, and they met a youth upon the moor, 
and the feature and form of that youth was good, 
but he had not fitting arms nor armour. Then 
Diarmuid greeted that youth, and asked tidings 
of him. ‘I ama young warrior seeking a lord,’ 
quoth he, ‘and Muadhan is my name.’ ‘ What 
wilt thou do for me, O youth” said Diarmuid. 
‘IT will do thee service by day, and I will watch 
thee by night,’ said Muadhan. ‘I tell thee to 
retain that youth,’ said Grainne, ‘for thou canst 
not always remain without people [followers.) 
Then they made bonds of compact and agreement 
one with the other, and journeyed forth westward 
until they reached the Carrthach ; and when they 
had reached the stream, Muadhan asked Diarmuid 
and Grainne to go upon his back so that he might 
bear them across over the stream. ‘That were a 
great burden for thee,’ said Grainne. Then he 
[nevertheless] put Diarmuid and Grainne upon his 
back, and bare them over across the stream. They 
journeyned forth westward until they reached the 
Beith, and when they had reached the stream Muad- 
han didlikewisewith them, and they went into a cave 
of the earth at tie side of Currach cinn adhmuid, 
over Tonn Toime ; and Muadhan dressed a bed 
of soft rushes and of birch-tops under [for] Diar- 
muid and Grainne in the further part of that cave. 
He himself went into the next wood to him, and 
plucked in it a straight long rod of a quicken tree ; 
and he put a hair anda hook upon the rod, and put 
a holly berry upon the hook, and went [and stood] 
over the stream, and took a fish that cast. He 


put up the second berry, and killed the second 
fish ; and he put up the third berry, and killed 
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the third fish. He [then] put the hook and the 
hair under his girdle, and. the rod into the earth, 
and took his three fish with him where Diarmuid 
and Grainne were, and put the fish upon spits. 
When it was broiled Muadhan said: ‘I give the 
dividing of this fish to thee, Diarmuid.’ ‘Thad 
rather that thou shouldst divide it thyself,’ said 
Diarmuid. ‘Then,’ said Muadhan, ‘I give the 
dividing of this fish to thee, O Grainne.’ ‘It 
suffices me that thou divide it,’ said Grainne. 
‘Now hadst thou divided the fish, O Diarmuid,’ 
said Muadhan, ‘thou wouldst have given the 
largest share to Grainne ; and had it been Grainne 
that divided it, it is to thee she would have given 
the largest share; and since it is I that am 
dividing it, have thou the largest fish, O Diarmuid, 
and let Grainne have the second largest fish, and 
let me have the smallest fish.’ (Know, O reader, 
that Diarmuid kept himself from Grainne, and 
that he left a spit of flesh uncooked in Doire dha 
bhoth as a token to Fionn and to the Fenians that 
he had not sinned with Grainne, and [know also] 
that he left the second time [i.e. again] seven 
salmon uncooked upon the bank of the Leamhan, 
wherefore it was that Fionn hastened eagerly after 
him.) They ate their meal that night, and Diar- 
muid and Grainne went to sleep in the further 
part of the cave, and Muadhan kept watch and 
ward for them until the day arose with its full 
light on the morrow.” 

One of the most extraordinary episodes in 
the story is where Diarmuid is concealed in 
the boughs of a mountain ash tree, while his 
foes, Fionn and Oisin, or Ossian, are playing 
a game of chess beneath :-— 

‘¢ After they had made this speech Fionn asked 
for a chess-board to play, and he said to Oisin, ‘T 
would play a game with thee upon this [chess- 
board].’ They sit down at either side of the 
board ; namely, Oisin, and Oscar, and the son of 
Lughaidh, and Diorruing the son of Dobhar 
O’Baoisgne on one side, and Fionn upon the other 
side. 

‘‘Howbeit they were playing that [game of] 
chess with skill and exceeding cunning, and Fionn 
so played the game against Oisin that he had but 
one move alone [to make], and what Fionn said 
was: ‘One move there is to win thee the game, 
O Oisin, and I dare all that are by thee to show 
thee that move.’ Then said Diarmuid in the 
hearing of Grainne: ‘I grieve that thou art thus 
in a strait about a move, O Oisin, and that I am 
not there to teach thee that move.’ ‘It is worse 
for thee that thou art thyself,’ said Grainne, ‘in 
the bed of the Searbhan Lochlannach, in the top 
of the quicken, with the seven battalions of the 
standing Fenians round about thee intent upon 
thy destruction, than that Oisin should lack that 
move.’ Then Diarmuid plucked one of the 
berries, and aimed at the man that should be 
moved ; and Oisin moved that man and turned 
the game against Fionn in like manner. It was 
not long before the game was in the same state the 
second time, [%.e. they began to play again, and 
Oisin was again worsted], and when Diarmuid 
beheld that, he struck the second berry upon the 
man that should be moved ; and Oisin moved that 
man and turned the game against Fionn in like 
manner. Fionn was carrying the game against 
Qisin the third time, and Diarmuid struck the 
third berry upon the man that would give Oisin 
the game, and the Fenians raised a mighty shout 
at that game. Fionn spoke, and what he 
said was: ‘Imarvel not at thy winning 
that game, O Oisin, seeing that Oscar is doing 
his best for thee, and that thou hast [with thee] 
the zeal of Diorruing, and the skilled knowledge 
of the son of Lughaidh, and the prompting of the 
son of O’Duibhne.’ ‘It is [i.e. shows] great envy 
in thee, O Fionn,’ quoth Oscar, ‘to think that 
Diarmuid O’Duibhne would stay in the top of this 
tree with thee in wait for him.’ ‘ With which of us is 
the truth, O son of O’Duibhne,’ said Fionn, ‘ with 
me or with Oscar” ‘Thou didst never err in thy 


good judgment, O Fionn,’ said Diarmuid, ‘and [ 
indeed and Grainne are here in the bed of the 





Searbhan Lochlannach.’ Then Diarmuid caught 
Grainne, and gave her three kisses in presence of 
Fionn and the Fenians. ‘It grieves me more 
that the seven battalions of the standing Fenians 
and [all] the men of Erin should have witnessed 
thee the night thou didst take Grainne from Team- 
hair, seeing that thou wast my guard that night, 
than that these that are here should witness thee ; 
and thou shalt give thy head for those kisses,’ said 
Fionn. 

‘¢Thereupon Fionn arose with the four hundred 
hirelings that he had on wages and on stipend, 
with intent to kill Diarmuid ; and Fionn put their 
hands into each others’ hands round about that 
quicken, and warned them on pain [of losing] 
their heads, and as they would preserve their life, 
not to let Diarmuid pass out by them.” 

We must not follow the story, but it is 
worth here remarking that chess appears as 
the favourite game in all the old Irish tales. 
The learned Dr. O’Donovan, in his introduc- 
tion to ‘ Leabhar na g-Ceart,’ has given much 
curious information on this subject. 

If we are to believe the zealous Ossianic 
scholars of the sister islands, there are ex- 
tant hundreds of genuine and authentic 
Fenian compositions in prose and verse. Let 
no one venture to ask, therefore, is there any- 
thing to read in Irish? In the libraries of 
Trinity College, Dublin, of the Royal [rish 
Academy, of the British Museum, and in the 
Bodleian, there are some valuable manu- 
scripts, and many are also in the possession 
of private collectors. About the antiquity 
of these documents we are not disposed here 
to raise any controversy. The age of the 
Dean of Lismore’s book is little more than 
three centuries, but we believe the Irish 
can show many manuscripts of much older 
date: However, even had they been of com- 
paratively recent origin in their written form, 
these tales and poems are undoubtedly of 
great age as traditionary legends. Mr. 
O'Grady, the editor of the present volume, 
says “he has heard a man who never pos- 
sessed a manuscript, nor heard of O’Flana- 
gan’s publication, relate at the fireside the 
death of the sons of Uisneach, without 
omitting one adventure, and in great part 
retaining the very words of the written ver- 
sions.” Mr. Maclauchlan, of Edinburgh, in 
his recently published ‘Celtic Gleanings,’ 
states that “last year (1856) one thousand 
lines of different pieces of Ossianic poetry 
were taken down from the lips of an old 
woman, Janet Sutherland, in Caithness, by 
Mr. James Cumming, a student in the New 
College, Edinburgh.” Mr. Maclauchlan adds 
that ‘‘ he has a copy of these in his possession, 
and nothing is more remarkable than their 
coincidence with the fragments in the Dean 
of Lismore’s MS., taken down three hundred 
and thirty years before. It affords a com- 
plete reply to all the objections urged againt 
the poetry of Ossian, founded on the impossi- 
bility of such compositions being handed 
down for any length of time by mere tra- 
dition.” We are not disposed to be scepti- 
cal, therefore, as to the antiquity of composi- 
tions which, though scarcely to be relied on 
as accurate historical materials, are certainly 
most interesting as illustrating the customs 
and manners of ancient Ireland. On this 
ground alone, as well as for their literary 
value, we hail with satisfaction the labours of 
the Ossianic Society of Dublin, and wish all 
success to their scheme of publication. The 
volumes already issued are well chosen and 
ably edited, and other works of much interest 
are in preparation. About five hundred 








| members are already enrolled in the Society, 





and in case any of our readers wish to join 
in the undertaking, we may state that the 
subscription is only five shillings annually, 
for which will be forwarded the volume pub. 
lished each year by the Society, as stated in 
their advertisements. 








Jettatura, By Théophile Gautier. Bruxelles: 
Meline et Cans. 

“ JeTratura—surely this must be the name 
of a young lady—and a very pretty one it 
is.” Such was our first impression ; judge 
then, our horror on discovering that so iar 
from claiming affinity with anything con. 
spicuous for les beaua yeuax—it means neither 
more nor less than the evil eye! So great ig 
the dread entertained by the N eapolitans of 
this uncomfortable accomplishment, that jetta. 
tura, which, etymologically, might be ap. 
plied to the casting of anything, is used, par 
excellence, of it alone, and the individual sup- 
posed to possess it is styled jettatore. Per. 
sons desirous of knowing a personage of this 
description at sight may be confidently re- 
ferred to M. Gautier for particulars :— 

‘* His eyes were truly extraordinary ; their pale 
grey contrasting strangely with their jetty fringe 
of eyelash and the auburn cast of the hair. The 
slenderness of the nose made them appear in 
closer contiguity than was exactly agreeable to 
the principles of symmetry, and their expression 
was altogether indefinable. When they fixed 
their regards on no especial object, all the vague- 
ness of melancholy, all the languor of tenderness 
appeared pourtrayed in their humid light. But 
when anything riveted their attention, the curved 
brows approximated, and graved a perpendicular 
line in the skin of the forehead ; the grey eye be- 
came green, specked with black marks, barred 
with yellow ones ; the gentle glance was keen and 
piercing as a dagger. Soon all would resume its 
original placidity, and Mephistopheles was once 
more the young man of the world—a member, it 
might be, of the Jockey Club.” 

Poor Mephistopheles! neither youth, nor 
health, nor riches, nor courage, nor the most 
excellent of dispositions, can compensate him 
for these terrible eyes. No one likes to be 
looked to death, even by the handsomest 
young man in Naples, and he finds every- 
body practically endorsing Commodore 
Ward’: sagacious remark that it is, on the 
whole, better not to marry a vampyre, how- 
ever respectable and well-intentioned he may 
be. At last the luckless jettatore himself 
comes to the same conclusion, and terminates 
his misfortunes by a catastrophe savouring 
strongly of what the French call poésie, and 
the English melodrama. 

It certainly seems to us that a superstition 


like that of the evil eye affords no legiti- © 


mate basis for an extended fiction. It might 
have formed an excellent ingredient in such 
a work, had its influence been confined to 
the characters it might be supposed to im- 
press. But when it is made the leading 
motive of the story, all the leading person- 
ages must be represented as in some way 
affected by it, and this brings us imme- 
diately to the incredulus odi. How can we 
imagine a French gentleman, an Italian 
count, and an English commodore all giving 
credence to so gross an absurdity, and acting 
in perfect consistency with their belief? If 
we are to feel an interest in the career of 
any fictitious personage, it is before all things 
needful’ that we should entertain some re- 
spect for his understanding. Writers who 
draw a hero influenced by superstitious 
terrors, usually place him in asituation where 
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such ideas seem natural and excusable. ; The 
mansion is solitary, rambling, and ruinous, 

the passages interminable and forlorn, cold 

blasts howl in at the shattered casements, 

withering leaves eddy to and fro in the 

garden, walls and floors are red with inefface- 

able stains, there is a skeleton at the bottom 

of the old oak chest. Paul d’Aspremont 

should have better reasons for believing him- 

self invested with supernatural powers than 
that his mistress is in a consumption, and 
that some one has called him jettatore at the 

theatre. 

We should be surprised, however, to learn 
that M. Gautier had bestowed a moment’s 
thought on these considerations. Though one 
of the best critics in France, he is, so far as 
we can judge by his works, little of a literary 
artist. His relation to such a writer as 
Balzac is that of an amateur who wanders 
about the country in quest of striking “ bits,” 
to a Creswick or a Lee. His predominant 
sentiment is that of colowr, and it is just to 
say that few rival his descriptions in splen- 
dour, or his style in force. The belief in the 
evil eye has struck him as picturesque, and 
he has taken it for his subject without 
further consideration. It has compelled him, 
moreover, to lay his scene at Naples, and he 
could not have found a locality in every way 
more adapted for his pen. We pass by many 
landscapes of Oriental luxuriance for one of 
gloomier tint—the following description of 
one of the silent mornings which alone 
Pompeii will ever know again :— 

“The dead city wakes not at dawn like the 
living, and, though it has now half divested itself 
of the ashy robe that has clothed it for ages, the 
retreating night leaves it yet slumbering on its 
funeral couch. 

“Tired to death, the tourists who saw it yester- 
day yet linger in their beds, and the morn that 
ilumes the mummy-city shines there upon no 
human face. Strange is it to see by her rosy and 
azure light this carcase of a city death-stricken in 
the midst of its pleasures, its labours and its 
civilization, and which has not undergone the 
tardy dissolution of an ordinary ruin. You stand 
expecting that the masters of these perfect houses 
will come forth in their Greek or Roman dress ; 
you listen for the roll of the chariot whose wack is 
still upon the pavement ; you look for the reveller 
to re-enter the tavern where his cup has marked a 
ring upon the counter. We walk in the past as 
though we were dreaming of it—we glance at the 
corners of the streets, and there an inscription in 
red letters announces the spectacle of the day. 
Only, the day has gone by more than seventeen 
hundred years since !”’ 


M. Gautier has never yet written a book 
without something to praise and blame. We 
are glad to find eulogy so far outweighing 
censure as must be the case in any candid 
appreciation of ‘ Jettatura.’ England is not 
unindebted to the author. From his pen 
proceeded the only just and rational foreign 
criticism of the British pictures contributed 
to the Exhibition of 1855, and he has since 
made it his business to defend Shakspeare 
against the maladroit attacks of M. Ponsard. 
We do not, indeed, conceive that either 
Shakspeare or Millais stand in much need of 
vindication against the common run of 
Gallican critics, but this in no way detracts 
from the merit of their champion. Two of 
the chief characters in his present work are 
English, and in one of them the problem 
how a Frenchman is to paint a Briton with- 
out absurdity, seems to have at length 
teceived a happy solution. We have great 


Alicia Ward for a true countrywoman, and 
one sketched with quite as much exactness as 
can be expected from a writer whose system 
of composition avowedly subordinates caw 
ter to incident. The Commodore is more 
conventional, strictly following the type 
which prescription has rendered character- 
istic of the blunt, hearty, weather-beaten 
seaman. 








CURRENT POETRY. 


The Lost Friend ; a Crimean Memory. And 
other Poems. By Colburn Mayne Esq., 
Author of “Madeline Clare,” &. J. Chap- 
man. 

Poetic Hours, and Musing Moments. By 

Henry Aveling. T. Hatchard. 

Italy's Hope: a Tale of Florence. By John 
Ashford, Author of “The Lady and the 
Hound.” J. F. Hope. 

THE opening lines of Mr. Mayne’s introduc- 

tory stanzas to the “ Lost Friend,” will give 

the reader a fair foretaste of the poet’s 
quality— 
“Go forth, my verse !—thou hast for me 
Beguiled the winter hours; 


But others will glance at thee when 
The spring has brought her flowers, 


“A flower thou, thrown on the waste, 
Girt round with many a hill, 
From whose high peak the winter’s breath 
May reach thee but to kill.” 

There are several things to think about in 
this passage. The line we have put into 
italics represents the author’s theory of melody. 
It contains eight syllables, and he appears to 
be of opinion that sufficient for the verse are 
the syllables thereof. Then, the book, under 
the image of a flower, is thrown upon the 
“waste,” meaning thereby the public, who 
are described as being girt round by hills, 
from whose peaks the winter’s breath is very 
likely to descend and kill the said flower. 
Why the public should be called a “ waste,” 
we know not; and we should be equally in 
the dark as to why they should be girt round 
by hills, if it were not for the lines which im- 
mediately follow. The hills have a special 
use assigned to them, and are therefore neces- 
sary to Mr. Mayne’s purpose ; so, too, the 
“ winter’s breath ” which, in spite of the fact 
that the spring has just set in, blows on their 
high tops. From these icy pinnacles the 

“critics watch 
The gifts that poets bring ;” 
and the “winter’s breath” typifies the critical 
arrows. The whole allegory is now clear. 
The poet flings a flower into an arid space, 
surrounded by lofty hills, on the sum- 
mits of which he knows there are certain 
marksmen posted in ambush to shoot arrows 
at it the moment it appears; that is, he 
makes a sort of Balaklava charge with his 
book, under a heavy fire. There would be 
no great objection to this figurative way of 
describing his own rashness, if the images 
were kept apart, so as not to create confusion. 
But when he shoots flowers with arrows he 
forgets the relations of things, and betrays the 
fact that he has involved himself in a bewil- 
dering maze of metaphors. All along of this 
small volume, we have in three or four verses at 
least half a dozen figures, winter, spring, hills, 
wastes, flowers, darts, and critics. It is not 
so much in reference to the prodigality of the 
images that wenoticethis passage—for the vice 
of extravagance is common, and the poorest 
poets are generally the greatest spendthrifts 
in fantastical conceits—but because it affords 
an example of the disorder to which the un- 





Pleasure in owning the amiable and beautiful 


The value of writers like Mr. Mayne is to 
serve as examples. 
No less than twice in these introductory 
verses Mr, Mayne calls his poems “ gifts.” 
One instance we have already quoted ; the 
other is 
“T send thee forth a simple gift, 

With other buds of spring,” &c. 
We must demur to the propriety of carrying 
the language of imagery into a matter of 
business, The poet, whatever else he may 
do with his lucubrations, certainly does not 
send them forth to the public in the form of a 
gift, as anybody, we apprehend, may ascer- 
tain upon inquiring at his publishers. 
But Mr. Mayne must not be judged by his 
preface. There are better things in his book. 
Notwithstanding his want of musical sensi- 
bility, his lines are generally smooth, in the 
mechanical sense, although always weak and 
colourless. He has more feeling than imagina- 
tion, and is most successful when he has an 
actual subject to deal with, instead of having 
to trust solely to his fancy. Thus, some of 
his stanzas on Strawberry Hill are tolerable 
enough, because he has something palpable 
to write about :— 

“Then, leaning on the river’s sweep, 

That curves by Twickenham’s shore, 
We shot in front of Walpole’s house, 
And rested on the oar.” 

An excellent opening spoiled. What is 
meant by “leaning on the river’s sweep ?” 
and how could Mr. Mayne lean on the 
sweep when he was shooting in front of the 
house? But we must go on:— 


“ Quaint House! what shadows of the past 
Must flit across thy floors ; 
What faces of the good old days 
Peep through thine oaken doors! 


“Days when our second George was king, 
And Hervey was the beau, 
The witty Lord, and sweet Lepel, 
Whose names together flow! 


“Oh! well it is that we should sigh 
For days of patch and fan, 
For Meadows and for fair Lepel, 
And lovely Bellenden.” 

There is not a particle of originality or 
poetical force of conception in this ; but it 
brings together two or three familiar figures, 
and does not bury them under a heap of 
tawdry words, which is a merit. We are 
sorry to say, however, that the poet does not 
sustain this sensible vein long: He loses 
himself in the picture gallery. Upon the 
portraits of Horace Walpole’s nieces, we 
have the following incomprehensible rhap- 
sody :— 

“Oh, beauteous sisters, painted there 
With all the artist’s grace ! 
Well—well it is there is no life 
To warm each lovely face. 


For e’en in gazing on them thus 
The gazer’s heart will ache, 
Until he longs that they may live, 
And he die for their sake !” 

Very often, as in this instance, Mr. Mayne 
loses control over his feelings. In his youth 
he tells us L. E. L. was a “magic name,” a 
“bright and glorious spell” to him, and that 
he read her “page” until he “felt” that he 
“knew her well.” He compared her to a 
fairy beside a fountain, “a music” “ blent 
with hopes and fears,” a lute whose strains 
become “more divine” when they “seemed 
to follow on the track of sorrow’s wings :”— 


“Such were the fancied [fanciful ?] similes 
With which they [who ?] linked thy name, 
When first those three initials grew 
Bright with mysterious fame.” 


One effect of brooding over the “page” of 
L. E. L. is evident enough in this piece, 
which is as morbid as if it had been written 
by L. E. L. herself. Like that facile versifier, 





restrained use of conceits inevitably leads. 


Mr. Mayne was the victim in his youth of 
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dark fancies, and he abounds in “lays of 
care and woe,” “wayward moods,” and the 
“spirit’s overwrought chords ;” but the 
despair does not sit so easily upon him, it 
lacks her trivial grace and fluent utterance. 
He cannot make his misery trip, as she did, 
“on light fantastic toe.” In the lady’s case 
it had become a constitutional habit, but in 
Mr. Mayne it is merely an unconscious imi- 
tation, just as a ready ear catches up a par- 
ticular accent. On other grounds, the poem 
is highly reprehensible; but the subject is 
not for criticism. 
Mr. Mayne’s rhymes are occasionally some- 
what difficult to reconcile ; ex. gr. :— 
“T resign my Homer to you; 
But for that the closer clasp 
Wild Will Shakspeare, happy, so you 
Do not force him from my grasp.” 
Nor is the grammar, bowing to circum- 
stances, always accurate :— 


“T have worshipped the old gods, 
Till my pale lips falter.” 


The title of the volume is an enigma. If 
there ever were a poem called “The Lost 
Friend,” it has been left out, probably “ by 
particular desire,” or for some other equally 
cogent reason, like Hamlet in the play-bill. 

‘Poetic Hours and Musing Moments’ is a 
volume of prose and verse, or, to borrow a 

jest of poor Jerrold’s, prose and worse, by 
Henry Aveling. The “ Poetic Hours ” tell 
their own story. On these occasions Mr. 
Aveling’s thoughts and fancies run into verse, 
generally of a pious or meditative cast, with 
a curious thread of jocoseness comically 
woven through the grave texture. The 
“Musing Moments” vent themselves in short 
passages of prose, consisting of reflections and 
axioms exclusively of a serious character. 
Here is a sample of the prose muse :— 
“The Doctrine of Necessity. 

‘¢ If man be a creature of necessity, why praise 

him for his virtues? Surely ifhe is to be exempted 
from censure when blamable, he can have no 
claim to applause when laudable.” 
The difficulty here is to understand how a 
man can be either blamable or laudable if he 
be a creature of necessity, seeing that in that 
case he is in no way responsible for his 
actions. 

Another, which comes under an odd head- 
ing :— 

“* On the Imagination. 

‘¢ The highest task which the intellect can ac- 
complish, and that which will task the highest intel- 
lect, is, to behave with propriety.” 

Would not the behaviour of the intellect 
have been a more appropriate title? One 
more. 

‘¢ Retirement Vindicated. 

‘‘ People say that it is wrong for a man to exclude 
himself from society. But surely as pleasure is 
the real object at which society aims, in its inter- 
course, a man whose ideas of pleasure are better 
met at home than abroad should not be persecuted 
because he declines going out.” 
Certainly not. But this is just one of those 
wise observations in which the author, like 
Tom Thumb, first makes his giants, and then 
slays them. If there were no vtber uses in 
society than the enjoyment of pleasure, Mr. 
Aveling’s proposition would be unanswerable ; 
but as there happen to be many other higher 
objects to be obtained by social intercourse, 
this profound saw cuts nothing but air. 


Of the poetical division of the volume the 
following verses may be selected as an excel- 
lent illustration. They are in Mr. Aveling’s 
best vein, and are entitled “ Angels walk the 





“ Angels walk the Earth— 
Say not we are feigning— 

Love we have, and worth, 
Here for Heaven training. 


* Angels pass along 
In the noontide’s glory, 
Gemming Life’s gay throng 
With far brighter glory. 
“ Angels seek the poor, 
In their homes of sadness— 
Open Mercy’s door— 
Kindle smiles of gladness.” 
And so on through several stanzas. The 
“allegory ” is expounded in the closing verse: 
“© Who are these,’ you ask, 
‘Thus as angels written ?? 
Pleasing is my task— 
They are holy women.” 
“Pleasing is my task” will be felt, we fear, 
by fastidious critics to be superfluous to the 
sense. But allowances must be made for the 
obligations of rhyme; although the poet is 
not always so conscientious, as, for example, 
in the same quatrain, where he makes 
‘women’ do duty as rhyme for ‘ written.’ 
The emotions of Mr. Aveling on the 
changes of the seasons are characteristically 
expressed in the following poem, which we 
give entire :— 
“ DEPARTED SUMMER. 
“Departed Summer, lovely guest! 
Fleeting as fair, we sigh for thee! 
Oh! why for thee must earth be drest 
In chaplets from each mourning tree! 


Why must the birds in terror haste 
And flee for life from scenes so waste! 


Alas! that Winter's icy breath 

Should weave for thee a snowy pall, 

Howl o’er thy tomb the dirge of death, 

And shriek a warning for us all!— 

Yet did I say Alas /—Ah, no! 

Come, Winter, for thou, too, must go.” 
It may seem strange to tell Winter to come 
because he must go; but the apparent ano- 
maly arises entirely from the accidental col- 
location of the words. This piece, we pre- 
sume, must have been written in some year 
when there was an eccentric lapse of autumn, 
which season, and not winter, usually follows 
the departure of summer. 

The serious poems, such as those we have 
quoted, show off the poet’s vivacity to much 
greater advantage than the verses in which he 
intends to be expressly funny. Here is a 
sample :-— 

“SPECIFICATION FOR A WIFE! 
“Let me have a luxuriant curl 
Flowing round a celestial face— 


Let me have a complexion of pearl, 
And a form of the loveliest grace, 


“The form neither stumpy nor long, 
But such as a Chantrey might carve; 
And, withal, so unflinchingly strong, 
No privation can cause it to starve, 
“ More important by far—let her mind 
Be free from all blemishes human— 
Such perfection be hers, as you’ll find 
In a statue, but not in a woman ” 
Merry, but obscure. In other humorous 
snatches the point of the gay satirist is more 
evident :— 
“LINES WRITTEN ON THE BACK OF A WEDDING CARD, 


“ Another pair have tied the knot 
Which Death alone may sever— 
Bright and unfading be their lot, 
Henceforward and for ever, 


“This is a short and simple lay, 
Though not the less effectual ; 
No worthier tribute can I pay, 
Than wish them bliss perpetual.” 


The Divorce Bill could not have been 
passed when the first verse was written, and 
the second would be improved, so far as the 
ear is concerned, by reading “ bliss per- 
pectual.” We are not always quite sure 
when Mr. Aveling means to be serious ; but 
there is no doubt about his fun. It is of the 
unmistakeable deadly-lively order. 

“Ttaly’s Hope” is, as the title-page very 
correctly informs us, a tale of Florence. But 
the connexion between the tale and the 





Earth—an allegory :"— 


future, or indeed the past or present of Italy 
is inscrutable. It might with equal propriety 
be called the Pillars of Hercules, or the Bay 
of Naples. After a preliminary burst of en. 
thusiasm, in which the Italians are called 
upon to unite, each man “ignoring himself” 
to free their father-land — some romantic 
territory, known only to Mr. Ashford—the 
story begins with the description of a palace 
in Florence, at an open window of which 
Beatrice, daughter of the proud Albizzi, re. 
clines in the sunset :— 
“Tn that delicious trance reclin’d 

She lies, when, borne on waves of mind, 

We float upon the past, review 

Those bygone hours, ec.” 
It is not of bygone hours, however, that 
Beatrice is thinking. There is asound in the 
square below :— 

“She rises up, all love, fear, hope, 

Starts listening like an antelope ; 

Now, as if sound distinct grew nigh, 

Stands list’ning with a flashing eye.” 
To listen like an antelope with a flashing 
eye is not the only evidence she gives of u- 
usual excitement. A blush mounts to her 
olive brow, and “ trumpets her secret.” Young 
Leonardo, the son of wealthy Ricci, the 
hated foe of the Albizzi, approaches, stops for 
a moment under the window, throws a 
wreath into the room, and vanishes round 
the corner of the street. This singular con- 
duct has a no less singular effect on the 
young lady. She “trembles like trees,’ 
blushes like a “secret rose,” heaves a sigh, 
bites her lips, sheds a tear, and then “ sudden 
laughed the maid shrill loud ”— 


“She could not help it for the world ; 
And then the silken skein she twirled 
Her fingers round; then light as air 
Skipping, sunk sudden in a chair.” 

Presently to her enters the “ old nurse,” in 
whom the reader recognises a familiar ac- 
quaintance. The garrulous crone leans on 
her cane, asks twenty questions in a breath, 
wonders why her chick is so thoughtful, and 
ends by detecting the cause :— 

* Now wrinkled hands puts on her back, 

Then smiles, then groans, ‘Oh, me, alack!” 

With the good sense of an experienced 
duenna she comes to the point at once :— 

**Sly Beatrice! Fie, fie! That blush! 
Thow'lt not deceive me. Come! Tush! Hush! 
Tell me his name, and have will we 
An assignation: trust in me.’ ” 

But she no sooner learns his name than 
she “glows red, like a flamingo shot,” and, 
bringing the whole force of her eloquence to 
bear upon the youthful delinquent, she in- 
plores her to “scorn Ricci,” and see him no 
more. ‘This excellent advice is quite throw 
away upon the obstinate Beatrice, whos 
answer is more distinguished by wilfulness 
than a due regard for rhyme :— 

“The maid quick said, and wip’d her eye, 
‘Without a heart she'd live and die; 
And to a coirvent, ah! now lead me, 
Do, cruel grandam, I entreut thee.” 

Perceiving from this peremptory declara- 
tory that it is useless to persevere, the 0 
nurse smirks, tosses her head, and finally 
agrees to convey a letter to the lover. On 
her way through the streets, attended by her 
page, she meets a group of quizzical gallants, 
who stare and titter as the ancient dame a) 
proaches. 

“ But sturdy Bertha, if she hears 
Their satire, marks it not, but nears, Salis 
Saying, ‘Carlo! page! Good eve, sweet sirs- 
Their smothered laughter swells and stirs, 
The sly page winks, ‘ Fair lords, good eve! 
Ye’re Ghibellines, 1 do believe ! 
Your pardons, pray make known to me 
IfCounty Leonard’s with ye.’ ” 


By this time the reader is beginning t 





| gather up threads of an old story which he 
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has read or heard of somewhere. As the 
nurse proceeds on her errand, the reminis- 
cence becomes more vivid. She at last 
makes her way to Leonardo, who treats her 
with a pleasant graciousness which charms 
her :— 

“ Approaching, he with smiling face 

His pluméd hat doth raise with grace ; 

The grandam, who halts slow with page, 

Curtseys with the stiff gait of age.” 

He sends his “ deathless love” to Beatrice, 
and promises to attend the appointment at 
midnight, or, if he cannot come, it will be 
the crack of doom, a playful and not very 
intelligible joke, which the old lady takes to 
be a naughty expression, “Crack! crack of 
doom !” and chides him for it very properly. 

When she returns with the answer, the 
duenna gabbles away in the toothless fashion 
that might be expected from her descent :— 


“ Begins to sigh, frown, sob, to vow 
‘That’s her last jaunt, 10 more she'll go 
Be at weak call of pale-faced queans, 
Your love-sick maids just in their teens, &e,’”’ 


Tt will be anticipated, as a matter of course, 
that as Beatrice’s lover is of the opposite fac- 
tion, and her father wants her to marry some- 
body else, she will be furnished with a sleep- 
ing draught by the friendly hand of a friar 
Iawrence. No such thing. Mr. Ashford 
manages the catastrophe in a totally different, 
and we are bound to say, entirely original 
manner. Leonardo attends the appointment, 
but is seized, we regret to say, by the Floren- 
tine police, just as he is descending from the 
baleony, and charged—our pen blushes to 
put it into commonplace prose—with bur- 
glary. The gallant youth is thus placed in 
an exceedingly distressing dilemma. He must 
either submit in silence to a degrading accu- 
sation, or, by confessing the truth, betray the 
honour of his mistress. He prefers the former. 
No threats, or remonstrances, or appeals from 
the venerable Ricci can induce him to speak :— 

“The facts may perhaps appear anon, 
But ne’er from him shall they be known.” 

He is accordingly found guilty, and sen- 
tence pronounced upon him in the following 
highly tragical form :— 

“At length the judge spake from his seat 
‘Oh! worthy Ricci, of the State $ 
The noblest, know our pity’s great 
For thee, and for this poor boy’s fate: 

But there’s no help. Your son has naught 
To say in his defence, was caught 

Inth’ act.’ Then, with a downcast eye, 
And voice that spoke his sympathy, 

He said,‘ Guards! yonder culprit bear 

To execution. Hear you there?’” 

It would be easier for most poets to con- 
ceive than to describe the agony of Beatrice 
when this heavy news reaches her. But Mr. 
Ashford is more than equal to the occasion. 
It is her “ first mighty grief,” and it “makes 
her terrible !”— 

“She raises her clasp’d hands aloft, 

She parts them, and now grasps her brow, 
Now wildly beats her breast, and now, 
Giving one shriek, one gutt’ral moan, 
Sinks quiv’ring on the floor, like stone.” 

It is no wonder Bertha should ery “ help !” 
and call for “aqua-vite.” And now comes 
the scene at the scaffold :— 

“The headsman moves, his dark’ning form, 

Comes like a cloud in thunder-storm ; 

In front the axe, like lightning flash, 

Gleams, when it lights the gloomy path 

Of the sky peal, to come with crash 

To drown the cries where fire doth scath,” 
_ There is a slight difficulty in comprehend- 
ing the exact drift of this complicated de- 
scription of the axe. Enough, however, to know 
that it was as bright as a flash of lightning, 
and that the “savage” to whom it belongs eyes 
s {4 . . : . 
it “ wistfully,” knowing well that its edge is 
keen, for he “sharpened it but yester e’en.” 

I 

The dreadful moment, which may well be 
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of doom, has arrived. The death-bell has 
ceased pealing :— 
“The axe is raiséd o'er the youth, 

*Spare him yet,’ cries the sire, ‘oh! spare!’ 

Ah! when did headsman e’er know ruth? 

Lo! there’s a tumult in the square ; 

The coursers prance, the helmets gleam, 

And, like the surface of a stream, h 

Where leaps the trout, more wide is stirr’d 

The crowd—the uproar nears—is heard 

The ery, ‘Our Blessed Lady from 

The pitying skies has come, has come, 

To change our benefactor’s doom,’ 

Then—‘ No, ’tis Lady Beatrice! 

Make way, and let Signora pass.’” 
{In this place the reader is requested to 
make a trifling concession to the rhyme :— 
for “Lady Beatrice,” read “ Lady Beatrass.”] 
Great is the astonishment of the Florentine 
public,and greater still that of the young lady’s 
father, who will scarcely believe hiseyes. He 
seizes “her hand ferociously ;” but happily for 
all parties there isa tender-hearted gentleman 
presiding over the proceedings, no less a per- 
son than Lorenzo the Magnificent. He 
hands the lady a chair, and begs to hear what 
she has to say :— 

“ But lo! Lorenzo Medici, 
All stately, from his ermin’d chair 
Rises, says, ‘ Albizzi, forbear; 

I'd hear the noble lady speak ; 

Hand her a seat, she’s timid, weak. 

We, madam, list for your command,’” 


The sequal follows in the natural order of 
events. The daughter of the proud Albizzi 
reveals everything ; avows her love for the 
son of the wealthy Ricci, and declares that 
the only burglary he committed was upon her 
affections :-— 

“And all the sentene’d Di Ricci 
Stole from my father’s treasury 
Was from this hand a few chaste kisses, 
His daughter’s heart, that ever must be his[es].” 

Under the circumstances, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent orders the lovers to be married, 
and puts an end evermore to the feud between 
the two houses. 

It is unnecessary to add to this analysis 
any remarks upon the poetry of Mr. Ashford. 
Its peculiarities are rendered sufficiently ap- 
parent by the characteristic lines we have 
culled here and there. Paradox is our poet’s 
favourite figure. Here is an example, of 
rather an alarming description, in the first 
verse of a serenade. 

“My lady’s in the arms of sleep, 
Ah! would that sleep were I! 
Then never from those slumbers deep 
Should ope my lady’s eye.” 

Elastic measure and a most accommodating 
ear for rhymes, are amongst Mr, Ashford’s 
conspicuous merits. We will give a few 
illustrations of both, and dismiss him to his 
laurels :— 

“Yes, fair Italia !—as sweep by 
In long magniticent array— 

“This earth-stag’d, this age-acted play ; 
Where, couch’d in history’s temple, we— 

“Be obedient, I’ve no more to say,’ . 
Said cold—thus turn’d, went haughtily— 


“ Bold lustre! regnant as if stood 
Angels each with a flaming sword— 
“ Works of Andrea del Sarto, 
Of Angiolo Bronzino, / 
And Micheal Angelo’s grand skill, 
Of Domin’chino, Raffaelle— 
And now they strip a humble corse ; 
The King they garb in cowl and cross— 
“ As if it blush’d that Harold’s crown 
Ly stranger brow should e’er be worn— 


“ Your mother’s carriage at the door, 
With full a thousand more, I saw[r]— 


“There, on the back of rich-carv’d chair, 
Like love-bird on camellia{r]— 
© But more ancient celebrities, 
As Nimrod, Cain, Semiramis— 
* As Homer, Virgil, Sophocles, 
Horace, Plato, Socrates, 
And Cicero, Demosthenes, 
Aristotle, Galen, Archimedes,” 





called in Leonardo’s own language, the crack 





Unless “ fair Italia” be,more happy in her 
recruits than Mr. Ashford in his verse, we 
fear her army of deliverance will consist of 
an exceedingly disorderly rabble, whose 
knees, legs, arms and heads, to say nothing of 
the standard of height, she may despair of 
ever bringing into line. 





The Course of True Love never did Run 
Smooth. By Charles Reade. Bentley. 
Lirrie did George Stephenson think that by 
introducing the locomotive he was promoting 
the manufacture of love stories. Yetso it is. 
The various stray half hours which we are 
obliged to spend in waiting for the train, or 
in running up from our surburban residence 
to our business in town, must be employed. 
A book at once short, light, and piquant, is 
the most obvious mode of employing them ; 
and the result is a whole deluge of little 
stories, upon which we should be ashamed to 
spend any time but that which would other- 

wise go to utter waste. 

Amongst these must be classed the triad of 
tales which Mr. Reade has just given to the 
travelling world. The title conveys no very 
distinct idea. All novels are founded upon 
the same text. C'est amour which turns 
the wheels of our novel-producing mills as 
well as the great machine of the universe. 
The hue of love, “ celestial rosy red,” which 
blushes upon the binding, is not more appro- 
priate to the contents of the book than to those 
of any other of the thousand works of fiction 
which are annually produced in the metro- 
polis. Buta charming figure of a nondescript 
creature, who looks at us from the cover 
with mingled espiéglerie and sadness, at once 
attracts our attention, and seems to promise a 
new element of interest. This figure is 
nothing else but that of a loveable being at- 
tired in the combination of male and female 
garment, which takes its name from Mrs. 
Bloomer. 

“ Prima hominis facies, et pulchro pectore virgo, 

Genu tenus.” 

The face is so malin, the spiral lines of the 
figure so graceful, and the pose so artistic, that 
it almost makes us apostatize from the faith 
of catholic feminity, and embrace the heresy 
of Bloomer. 

We open the book, anxious to learn the 
fortunes of the charming epicene on the cover; 
and the first story, in fact, turns upon the 
dire effects of young ladies wearing panta- 
loons. Caroline Courtenay, the spoiled child 
of an American merchant, captivates the 
affections of Reginald Seymour, a young 
Englishman of fortune. She then suddenly 
takes it into her head to appear at a ball in 
her own house, dressed in pantaloons and 
gaiters. Here she delivers a lecture on the 
advantages of trowsers over petticoats, illus- 
trated by living diagrams and a musical ac- 
companiment, but in the midst of the festi- 
vities learns, from the firing of a gun in the 
harbour, that her lover, horrified at the 
change in her nether garments, has left 
America and her for ever. 

Both the young people are, of course, very 
unhappy. <A Mr. Tremaine, an old friend of 
the family, recommends Reginald to study 
geology as a remedium amoris, just as some 
advise the cultivation of the physical sciences 
as an antidote to the too zealous study of 
theology at Oxford :— 

‘* «As many as you like, dear sir,’ said Reginald, 
‘for Iam wearied of my life—I have nothing to 
do,’ added he, thinking to throw dust in his 
mentor's eyes. 
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“Mr. Tremaine took his cue, and then and 
there proposed to his late pupil’s attention an inte- 
resting pursuit, suited to that part of the country 
—geology.—‘ It is a science,’ said he, ‘which lifts 
you out of this ignorant present, and transports 
you into various stages of this earth’s existence : 
you learn on its threshold what a mushroom in 
this world’s great story is the author of the 
pyramids. You find that the earth was red hot 
for millions of years, and spouted liquid stone like 
a whale: in that stone look for no sign of vegeta- 
tion, and still fewer of life. Then for millions of 
years the heat of its upper crust has been cooling, 
and water depositing rubbish which has coagulated 
into stone ; and in this stratified stone you shall 
find things that lived or grew very late in the 
world’s history, in fact, within a few million years 
of mammoths, who precede man by a few thou- 
sand years only,—at least I think so, since the 
flesh of mammoths has been found in ice in our 
own day, and was eaten by our contemporaries the 
wolves,’ 

‘The old gentleman thenjhinted, with a twinkle 
of the eye, that this science has also its prose; 
that, by breaking stones with iron in them, men 
have repaired their own shattered fortunes ; that 
coal, silver, iron, and even gold, are as common as 
dirt, though not quite so easy to come at, and that 
geology, really mastered, would teach its proficient 
the signs of their presence; brief, how much better 
to circulate over the face of Devonshire with ham- 
mer and book, than be a prey to weariness without 
the excuse of work ! 

‘Mr. Tremaine had not observed what we have 
—that snobs in fustian jackets, without a single 
polysyllable to their tongues, find all the gold and 
all the coal that is found ; and science finds the 
crustaceoniduncule. 

“Botany Mr. Tremaine recommended only as a 
relaxation of the more useful study ; at the same 
time he hinted it was amusing to be able to classify 
plants, not by their properties but their petals, 
and to call everything by its long name that be- 
longs to twenty other things as well, instead of 
knowing each by its own name as the vulgar 
unscientific do. 

** «Oh, le plaisant projet!’ exclaims my’reader, 
‘he knows the boy is in love and prescribes geo- 
logy ard botany.’ 

‘* Well, is not one folly best cured by another ? 
But is this sort of thing folly—especially in a youth 
born to fortune ? 

‘* Experience is our only safe guide in all things 
—and experience proves that geology and botany 
are roads to happiness. 

‘*Other things are constantly tried in vain— 
these seldom fail. 

‘* Ambition is raging agitation followed by bitter 
disappointment. 

“Wit, an unruly engine, recoils on him that 
plays it. 

“ Politics, love, theology, art, are full of thorns; 
but when you see a man perched like a crow on a 
rock chipping it, you see a happy dog. You who 
are on the look out for beauty, find irregular fea- 
tures or lack lustre dolls—you who love wit are 
brained with puns or ill-nature, the two forms of 
wit that exist out of books. But the hammerist 
can jump out of his gig at any turn of the road 
and find that which his soul desires—the meanest 
stone a boy throws at a robin is millions of years 
older than the Farnese Hercules, and has a history 
as well as a sermon. 

‘* Stones are curious things. If a man is paid 
for breaking them he is wretched ; but if he can 
bring his mind to do it gratis he is at the summit 
of content! With these men life is a felicitous 
dream—they are not subject to low spirits like 
other men ; they smile away their human day ; 
and when they are to die they don’t seem to mind 
so very much. Can they take anything easy by 
giving it one of their hard names—is the grave to 
them a cretaceous, or argillaceous, or ferrugineous 
bed, I beg their pardon—stratum ? 

‘““No! It is because their hobbies have been 
innocent: and other men’s hobbies are so apt to 
be vicious, 





“These have broken stones while egotists have 
been breaking human hearts.” 

Reginald and Caroline, however, think 
there is no remedy for love to touch marriage, 
and, in obedience to her independent and 
Bloomerish propensities, she crosses the 
Atlantic, and takes up her abode in a man- 
sion close to Reginald’s, which her father 
had purchased. As soon as the presence of 
his true love is indicated by the smoke from 
the chimneys of her hall, Reginald flies to 
her arms. But in his haste to cross a 
decayed bridge he falls into the river. Now 
is the time for Bloomerism to triumph. 
Caroline, unencumbered by crinoline, dashes 
into the water, swims to her lover’s rescue, 
and drags him by the hair of his head, all 
dripping, from his watery grave. We can 
fancy how charming she looked in her wet 
Bloomer garments, and Reginald is of course 
but too happy to take his preserver to his 
arms, trowsers and all. 

The object of this story is to hurry on a 
radical reform in female dress, and it may, 
perhaps, be too late to stem the tide of re- 
volutionary change. But we would fain 
endeavour to prevent its assuming what, in 
our opinion, would be a mischievous develop- 
ment. Because long trains and crinoline are 
wrong, does it necessarily follow that trowsers 
and gaiters are an appropriate or becoming 
dress for a ball-room? Certainly not. 
Gaiters in a ball-room would be insufferable. 
The true evening dress @ la Bloomer would 
be white satin breeches, silk stockings, and 
shoe buckles, and instead of the short jacket, 
a broad-skirted coat of the time of George I. 
This would suit the female figure. Nay, 
further, we contend that there is a fulness 
about the back muscle of the leg, and a 
tendency to that formation called “knock 
knees,” in the female subject, which would 
spoil the set of Stultz’s happiest effort. 
Even for morning dress, therefore, knee- 
breeches and a neat pair of Balmorals would 
be preferable to trowsers. 

But we fancy that in this, as in many other 
things, truth lies in the via media, as Dr. 
Hook says. There is a middle region between 
the dirt of the street and the knee. A petti- 
coat might surely be devised which should 
neither drag in the mud, nor, by its exces- 
sive scantiness, require the aid of those ugly 
pantaloons. We recollect a dress was 
actually worn about the year 1830 which 
met these conditions. It used to reach above 
two-thirds of the way between the knee and 
the foot, and was just long enough to disclose 
an interval of white stocking above the top 
of the boot. It was very becoming, and left 
the limbs free. The via media is the way of 
truth. Medio tutissimus ibis, de. 

Having thus settled this important ques- 
tion in esthetics in favour of moderation, and 
clenched the argument by a classical quota- 
tion, we proceed to the next story. It carries 
us back to the dramatic triumphs of the 
eighteenth century. Mrs, Oldfield is at the 
height of her popularity, and turns the head 
of Alexander Oldworthy, a young Templar. 
His office paper is expended in writing verses 
in her praise, and the time which should 
have been given to law is spent in composing 
a tragedy for her to act. A hint of his son’s 
doings reaches Oldworthy, the father, an old 
attorney of Coventry, who rushes up to town, 
pushes past the servants into her (Oldfield’s) 
presence, and commands her to give up his 
son. She is tickled at the idea, and by the 
charms of her acting makes the old fellow 
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himself fall in love with her. We extract 
the following from the scene between the old 
man and the actress :— 

*** And pray, madam,’ said he, with smooth 
craft, ‘does Alexander Oldworthy never write to 
you?’ 

“¢ * Never,’ was her answer. 

**¢She says never!’ thundered Nathan, ‘and 
there is his letter in her very hand,—a superb 
handwriting ; what a waste of talent to write to 
you with it, instead of engrossing ; what does the 
fool say ? and he snatched the letter rudely from 
her, and read out poor Alexander, with the lungs 
of a Stentor. 

‘*Gracious me; if I was puzzled to show the 
reader how Susan read the Mannering prose, how 
on earth shall I make him hear and see Oldworthy 
Pere read Oldworthy Fils his rhymes; but I will 
attempt a faint adumbration, wherein Glorious 
Apollo! from on high befriend us ! 

““¢My soul hangs trembling,’ — (full stop.) 
‘On that magic voice, grieves with your woe,— 
(full stop.) ‘ Exults when you rejoice. A golden 
chain.’—(Here he cast a look of perplexity.) ‘I 
feel but cannot see,’—(here he began to suspect 
Alexander of insanity.) ‘ Binds earth to heaven,’ 
—(of impiety, ditto.) ‘It ties my heart to thee 
like a sunflower.’ And now the reader wore the 
ill-used look of one who had been betrayed into a 
labyrinth of unmeaning syllables; but at this 
juncture, thanks to his sire, Alexander Oldworthy 
began to excite Mrs. Oldfield’s interest. 

‘And that poetry is his!’ said the actress. — 

‘** Poetry? no! How could my son write 
poetry? I'll be hanged if ’tisn’t though, for all the 
lines begin with a capital letter.’ me 

“ Oldfield took the paper from him.  ‘ Listen, 
said she, and with a heavenly cadence and ex- 
pression she spoke the lines thus:— = 

“* My soul hangs trembling on that magic voice, 
Grieves with your woe, exults when you rejoice; 
A golden chain I feel, but cannot see, 

Binds earth to heaven—it ties my heart to thee, 
Like a sunflower,’ ” &. &e.— 

‘¢¢What do you call that, eh? ; 

“*¢ Why, honey dropping from the comb,’ said 
the astounded lawyer, to whom the art of speech 
was entirely unknown, until that moment, as it 1s 
to millions of the human race.” 

She finally promises to cure Alexander of 
his passion. With this view she sends for 
him. He is elated to the seventh heaven, 
but it is only to be sunk into the nethermost 
abyss, when she appears in a greasy Wig, 
dirty dressing gown, and ragged slippers, 
offering him a pinch of snuff, telling him he 
cannot write poetry, and finishes by the fol- 
lowing line :— 2 

‘*Plead, Alexander, plead, and rhyme no more. 
Alexander is cured of his love; but the 
remedy is worse than the disease. The morti- 
fication of the disenchantment so preys upon 
his mind that he is at death’s door. His 
father again applies to the Oldfield. She 





two hours’ ¢éte-d-téte, persuades him to study 
law and become an attorney. They are firm 
friends for life. And when she dies in her 
prime, he it is who draws her will, and wriies 
a Latin epitaph which may still be seen over 
her grave in the Abbey. AS 
The next of the triad is not, in our opinion, 
so successful as either of the other two. 
is a tale of rural life somewhat in the style of 
George Sands’, Mar-av-Diable, or La Petite 
Fadette. Mr. Reade is not so good in the 
pathetic as in the jocose. Nevertheless the 
story is well imagined and well told. Some 
of the comic scenes are excellent, and the 
personages preserve their distinguishing 
traits with perfect consistency throughout. 
Mrs. Mayfield, the pretty rustic widow, an 
| Mr. Casenower, a philandering old gentleman, 
| are particularly happy. 
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To do such tales as these gracefully and 
well, requires no small degree of power, art, 
and taste. In the former two of these quali- 
ties Mr. Reade is not deficient ; in the last, 
there is some room for improvement. His 
yivacity is never failing ; and this is perhaps 
the most telling excellence of jeux-d’esprit of 
this kind. 





Of the Light of Nature: a Discourse. By 
Nathanael Culverwel, M.A. Edited by 
John Brown, D.D. Constable and Co. 

Arrer long and unmerited neglect, one of the 

most remarkable treatises of the seventeenth 

century is again brought to the notice of 
students of ethics and philosophy. The 
name of Richard Culverwel is not found in 
any biographical dictionary. Fuller does 
not mention him in his history, nor is he 
noticed by the best known chroniclers of the 
men and books of the time when he lived. 

No other proof of the oblivion into which his 

work had fallen need be given than that 

Hallam says of Cumberland, whose treatise 

‘De Legibus’ was not published till 1672, 

that he was “the first Christian writer who 

sought to establish systematically the 
principles of moral right independent of 
revelation.” Culverwel’s book had appeared 
twenty years before, and four editions had 
been called for in seventeen years, an indica- 
tion of popularity rare in works of a high 
philosophical character, and attractive only 
toa limited class of readers. Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s ‘Ductor Dubitantium’ did not appear 
till 1660, and Cudworth’s ‘ Intellectual 
System’ in 1678. There is every reason to 
believe that Culverwel had exercised great 
influence on these and on other writers 
whose works have succeeded in gaining 
greater fame. He was one of the most cele- 
brated of the University preachers at Cam- 
bridge when Henry More and John Howe 
were students there. Cudworth was his 
contemporary for seven or eight years at 
Emanuel College. Culverwel’s having be- 
longed to the Puritan party may easily ac- 
count for his being forgotten after the Resto- 
ration, while the philosophical tone of his 
book was not according to the taste of his 
own co-religionists. Let the neglect of the 
treatise on ‘The Lightof Nature’ be explained 

as it may, there is no doubt that it was a 

work of singular merit at the time of its first 

appearance, and it well deserves being now 
republished. 

To depreciate the authority of reason in 
matters of morality or religion is not the 
prevailing tendency of ourtime. The danger 
18 in the other direction. In this country as 
well as in Germany there is a powerful 
school, the energies of which are directed to 
undervalue revelation, and to proclaim the 
sufficiency of the light of nature. But it was 
not so at the time that Culverwel lectured 
and wrote. Thé spirit of that age in this 
respect may be seen from the opening words 
of his treatise, what he calls the porch or in- 
troduction :-— 

“Tt is a work that requires our choicest thoughts, 
the exactest discussion that can be—a thing very 
material and desirable, to give unto reason the 

ings that are reason's, and unto faith the things 
that are faith’s ; to give faith her full scope and 
latitude, and to give reason also her just bounds 
and limits. This is the first-born, but the other 
has the blessing : and yet there is not such a vast 
hiatus neither, such a“ great gulf’ between them, 

48 some would imagine. There is no such implac- 

able antipathy, no such irreconcilable jarring be- 


tween them, as some do fancy to themselves. 
They may very well salute one another ‘with a 
holy kiss,’ ‘ the kiss of peace.’ Reason and faith 
may embrace each other. There is a twin-light 
springing from both, and they both spring from 
the same fountain of light, and they both sweetly 
conspire in the same end,—the glory of that being 
from which they shine, and the welfare and happi- 
ness of that being upon which they shine. So that 
to blaspheme reason, is to reproach heaven itself, 
and to dishonour the God of reason, to question the 
beauty of His image, and, bya strange ingratitude, 
to slight this great and royal gift of our Creator. 
For it is He that set up these two great luminaries 
in every heavenly soul,—the sun to rule the day, 
and the moon to rule the night ; and though there 
be some kind of creatures that will bark at this 
lesser light, and others so severely critical, as that 
they make mountains of those spots and freckles 
which they see in her face ; yet others know how 
to be thankful for her weaker beams, and will fol- 
low the least light of God’s setting up, though it is 
but ‘the candle of the Lord.’ ” 


There are few of the subjects which have 
been since discussed by metaphysicians and 
theologians, as to thelaws and limits of human 
reason, which are not fully elucidated in 
Culverwel’s treatise. He shows the uni- 
versality of moral distinctions, the founda- 
tion of morality in the Divine nature, and 
the dependence of moral obligation on the 
Divine will. Other writers have with equal 
force maintained these positions, but we 
know of no one before him who clearly and 
systematically established the harmony be- 
tween reason and revelation, an honour 
which Hallam claims for the later work of 
Cumberland. Modern writers on ethics 
have never, with all their researches, gone 
beyond the noble views of Cicero, in the 
memorable passage in his *De Republica.’ 
A large portion of Culverwel’s book is but a 
commentary on this summary of the ethical 
creed of a virtuous heathen, but he also views 
the subject as affected by the light of revela- 
tion. And no Christian author has more 
firmly asserted the prerogatives of reason 
against the alleged superior claims of faith. 
To the authority of revelation he is humbly 
submissive, but not until reason is satisfied 
as to the credentials of the religion claiming 
the surrender :— 

‘True religion never was, nor will be, nor need 
be, shy of sound reason, which is thus far lumen 
dirigens, as that it is obliged, by the will and com- 
mand of God himself, not to entertain any false re- 
ligion, nor anything under pretence of religion, 
that is formally and irreconcilably against reason ; 
reason being above human testimony and tradition, 
and being only subordinate to God himself, and 
those revelations that come from God. Now it is 
express blasphemy to say that either God, or the 
Word of God, ever did, or ever will, oppose right 
reason.” 

The “eternal and immutable morality” of 
Culverwel’s treatise is therefore a very dif- 
ferent principle from that of the German 
rationalists, or from the ethical dogmatism 
of Newman and his school. Moral right is 
here shown to be independent of, yet never 
opposed to, religious duty. The foundation 
of the true system of Christian ethics is well 
stated in this treatise. , 

The work is edited by Dr. Brown of Edin- 
burgh, one of the most accomplished scholars 
and ablest, theologians of the time, and a 
critical essay on the work is contributed by 
Mr. Cairns of Berwick-on-T weed, a favourite 
pupil of the late Sir William Hamilton, and 
since his death the man most conversant with 
the philosophical speculations of other times, 





as well as with the more recent literature of 


. 





metaphysical and ethical science. It was Mr, 
Cairns who delivered, as one of the English 
deputies, the other day at the Berlin Con- 
ferences, a masterly discourse in German, on 
the advantages to be expected from a better 
mutual acquaintance with the literature and 
theology of the two countries. The book of 
Nathanael Culverwel appears with good in- 
troductions, and it merits the attention 
claimed for it, due allowance being made for 
the time at which it was published, its being 
a posthumous work, and being first prepared 
in the form of a series of academic discourses, 
not as a systematic treatise. 

The resuscitation of Culverwel’s name at 
this time is the result of Mr. Henry Rogers 
having made large use of his arguments in 
discoursing of “The Claims and Conflicts of 
Reason and Faith.” But a higher authority 
than Mr. Rogers had previously called atten- 
tion to this forgotten writer. Sir William 
Hamilton seems to have been familiar with 
his works, and the following passage occurs 
in his Dissertation on the Philosophy of Com- 
mon Sense in his edition of Reid :—‘I was 
surprised to find an eloquent and very just 
appreciation of Herbert (for he it is that is 
referred to) by a learned and orthodox theo- 
logian of Cambridge—Nathanael Culverwel, 
in his ‘Discourse of the Light of Nature,’ 
written in 1646, p. 93. Culverwel does not 
deserve the oblivion into which he has fallen; 
for he is a compeer worthy of More, Spencer, 
Smith, Cudworth, and Taylor—the illustrious 
and congenial band by which that University 
was illustrated during the last half of the 
seventeenth ceniury.” This testimony was 
unknown to the editor when he resolved to 
republish Culverwel’s treatise, and higher 
recommendation it could not receive. 





A Portion of the Journal kept by Thomas 
Raikes, Esq., from 1831 to 1847. Vols. ITI. 
and IV. Longman and Co. . 

[Concluding Notice. ] 

WE are tempted to return once again to this 

work for some extracts of the Duke of Wel- 

lington. In October, 1848, the following con- 
versation is mentioned :— 


“T had Junot in my front for a long time with 
his army. It was, I think, near St. Herem that 
we came to blows, and I gave him a good beating ; 
he himself was wounded in the head. The next 
day I sent to inquire after his health, as a lesson of 
the old school, and sent also a present of fruit, 
which he acknowledged a few days later. I after- 
wards forwarded to him some intercepted letters 
from his wife, who was then somewhere in the rear, 
and of whom it appeared he was extremely jealous, 
for I recollect they were full of complaints, and 
asking him what name she should give to a child 
she was going to produce, but always stipulating 
that it should begin with an A. She afterwards 
retired to France, when Junot’s army was getting 
into a worse plight, and I intercepted another let- 
ter from her, in which there was this remarkable 
expression, ‘Je me retire chez votre pére en Bour- 
gogne, ou je dois rester quelque tems ; je n’ose pas 
aller X Paris, car je ne sais pas dans quel sens par- 
ler 3 ’Empereur de votre campagne, qui devient si 
malheureuse.’ I had the attention to forward him 
also this letter. 

**T dined with Junot at Cintra, who received me 
with a vulgar, swaggering manner, trying to imi- 
tate Napoleon, which he could not do, and at the 
same time never losing an opportunity of throwing 
out some sly insinuation against him. He talked 
to me a good deal about Lady , asked me if 
she was not of a very high family in England ; he 
said she was ‘trés grande dame, and trés bonne 
femme, mais extrémement philanthrope.’ 

‘“ Amongst the eminent Portuguese who were 
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cruelly treated by the French during this invasion, 
was the Count Sa. Bandiera; and he gave me 
dreadful accounts of the brutal excesses committed 
in his house by the French officers who were quar- 
tered upon him, and their continued drunkenness 
and pillage. 

‘*Among these officers billeted upon him was 
the General Loison, who at one time was danger- 
ously ill, and confined to his bed ; Junot one morn- 
ing sent for the unfortunate Bandiera, and asked 
him how the general was going on; ashe could 
only answer that he was still extremely ill, Junot 
knitted his brow, and said, ‘Tenez, M. Bandiera, 
je vous conseille de bien prendre soin de lui; 
prenez bien garde qu'il se retablisse, car si le gé- 
néral vient % mourir dans votre maison, le diable 
m’emporte si je ne vous enterre pas tout vivant 
sous lui.’ It may easily be supposed with what 
anxiety the poor Bandiera watched the recovery of 
General Loison, who fortunately at last was re- 
stored to health. i * ic 

**T asked him what he really thought of the ta- 
lents of the Emperor Napoleon as a great general. 
He said, ‘I have always considered the presence of 
Napoleon with an army as equal to an additional 
force of 40,000 men, from his superior talent, and 
from the enthusiasm which his name and presence 
inspired into the troops; and this was the more 
disinterested on my part, because in all my cam- 
paigus I had then never been opposed to him. 
When I was in Paris, in 1814, I gave this very 
opinion in the presence of several Prussian and 
Austrian generals, who had fought against him, 
and you have no idea of the satisfaction and plea- 
sure it gave them to think that, though defeated, 
they had had such odds against them.’” 


Mr. Raikes adds an excellent sketch of the 
Duke’s habits and mode of life :— 

‘* He always rises at six o’clock, and walks on 
the platform, then returns to his room to dress, 
which, as I have said, takes a very long time. He 
is remarkably neat in his appearance, always wear- 
ing a white waistcoat and trowsers, under which is 
a good guard of fleecy hosiery against the cold; 
and a blue riding coat in the morning. 

** At ten o'clock he appears at breakfast ; he 
seems to eat heartily, and makes messes of rusks 
and bread in his tea, never meat or eggs. Hecon- 
verses the whole time, then retires, saying, ‘Well, 
we shall dine.at seven.’ He remains in his room, 
writing letters and despatches, and making notes, 
some rather droll and concise, on the different let- 
ters to be answered by his secretary in his name ; 
and Greville’s hand is become so like to his, that 
few people can distinguish the difference. Gre- 
ville showed me one from Fitzroy Somerset, with 
details about Ireland. His note on the margin 
was, ‘If I am to manage the affairs of Ireland, I 
had better go there myself.’ 

** About two o'clock, he generally gets on his 
horse, and gallops over the Downs, or, perhaps, to 
Dover, where he is very active in attending to his 
business as Warden of the Cinque Ports, He 
seems to be worshipped all over the country, for he 
is very charitable, and always ready to do good to 
his neighbours. In a shop at Dover is to be seen, 
framed and glazed, a short note, which he once 
wrote to the owner, ordering fifty yards of flannel ; 
it is kept as a precious relic. 

** On his return he walks again on the platform, 
till he enters to dress for dinner, at which he also 
eats with appetite, mixing meat, rice, and vegeta- 
bles into a mess, which fills his plate; he drinks 
very little wine, and during the evening, two de- 
canters of iced water are placed by his side, which 
are generally empty when he goes to bed. 

‘* When we were only men, he dressed in boots, 
but when there are ladies (and when only my 
daughter) always wears shoes, silk stockings, with 
his star and the garter. He is exceedingly polite 
to all, and particularly attentive to women ; he is 
la vieille cour personnifiée. 

“« Although still active, yet age has made some 
havoc with his frame ; his hair is quite white, but 
not scanty; he is very deaf with the left ear, and 
when left to himself, or engaged in thought, he 
stoops very much, and his head seems to droop on 


his breast ; but the instant any subject is started 
that interests him, his eye brightens, his head is 
raised, he puts his hand to his right ear to catch 
the sound, and enters into the argument with all 
the spirit, and judgment, and penetration, which 
form so striking a part ofhis character. * * * 

“ Arbuthnot is his fidus Achates, his second self, 
from whom he seems to have no secret hid, I ob- 
serve that at breakfast he shows him almost all 
his letters, and his character is so mild and so 
placid, that it blends admirably with that of the 
Duke, who, with all his fine qualities, when worried 
and vexed by his multifarious business, is subject 
at times to momentary fits of anger and excitement. 
These bursts never last long, and when the bile is 
once vomited out, he is cool and dispassionate 
again. Algy says, that this bile is sometimes 
visited upon Arbuthnot himself, from whom it 
glides off innocuous, and who often makes a very 
convenient paratonnerre for others.” 


An important statement in vindication of 
the Duke’s conduct on a celebrated occasion 
is thus recorded :— 

“* One of the accusations which the French are 
always delighted to make against the Duke of Wel- 
lington is, that he did not interfere to save the life 
of Marshal Ney, which, from his high station at 
Paris at the time, he could undoubtedly have ef- 
fected. I once took the opportunity of stating 
this to him, anxious to hear what he would say on 
the subject. His reply was; that the trial of Ney 
was an affair both civil and political, which in no 
way came within his cognizance as a military man, 
though he commanded all the allied troops in Paris. 
‘ Besides,’ said he, ‘even at that early period, the 
Bourbons, though so newly established in France 
through our means, began to be jealous of our in- 
terference in their affairs, and we (the foreigners) 
began to be cautious of intruding our opinions, when 
not absolutely called for. The execution of that 
sentence was the unbiassed act of the Bourbons,’ ” 

In 1844 we find this entry :— 

‘* He adverted to the late visit of the Emperor 
of Russia, and said: ‘He acted with great discre- 
tion and good taste, and everything passed off re- 
markably well ; but I will candidly tell you that 
never did my mind feel so relieved as when he 
quitted safely the English shores. Deep plots 
were certainly laid to murder him by the Polish 
party here; and however you may have seen the 
affair of Offstrowski palliated and defended by the 
public press, itmight have produced the most serious 
consequences. I myself looked over all the papers 
submitted to the Privy Council, and I believe I 
am the only person who saw the note in pencil sent 
to the police by the tailor who gave the informa- 
tion, which was in the following terms: ‘ You have 
no time to lose, for the man has got possession of 
one of our cards, which would give him immediate 
admittance into the palace, and then he will have 
every opportunity to effect his purpose.’’ This 
man, it must be recollected, went to the tailor em- 
ployed by the Emperor, and learning all the details 
of a pair of pantaloons making for him, had con- 
certed a scheme to personate one of the journeymen, 
and in that disguise make an attempt on his life.” 


An account of Thistlewood’s execution, as 
Mr. Raikes detailed it to the Duke, may be 
compared with the description of the same 
scene in Captain Basil Hall’s ‘ Patchwork,’ 
The recall of Lord Ellenborough, the Spanish 
marriages, and the difficulties of Sir R. Peel, 
are the main public events that are to be 
found discussed in the closing pages of the 
volume. Our citations, however, will have 
embraced the more interesting portions of 
the diary, of which we now take leave, not 
without some pleasurable recollections, but 
accompanied by the feeling that the character 
of the writer as here exposed to view leaves 
us little to respect or admire, however amus- 
ing may be his record of events that are just 
‘rete away into the shadowy realms of 

istory. 
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The Story of My Life. 
Hurst and Blackett. 
The History, Architecture, and Antiquities of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Canice, Kilkenny. By the Rev. Jame 
Graves, A.B., and John G. Augustus Prim. Dublin; 
Hodges, Smith, and Co. 
Trésors d'Art exposés & Manchester en 1857. Par W, 
Burger. Paris: Renouard, London: Barthies ¢ 
Lowell. 


A Plain Commentary on the Book of Psalms chiefly Founded 
on the Fathers, 2vols. J. HW. and J. Parker. 

Mabel Vaughan. By the Author of the ‘Lamplighter’ 
Edited by Mrs. Gaskell. Low, Son, and Co, 

The Course of True Love never did Run Smooth. By 
Charles Reade. Bentley. 

Storm and Sunshine ; or, the Boyhood of Ierbert Falconer; 
a Tale. By W. FE. Dickson, M.A, J. H. and J. Parker, 

Dissimulation: a Novel. 3vols. T. C. Newby. 

The Life and Journals of the Rev. Daniel West, Wesleyan 
Minister. By the Rev. Thomas West. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. : 

The Travels of Prince Legion, and Other Poems. By John 
Le Gay Brereton. Longman and Co. 

Poems Inspired by Certain Pictures at the Art Treasures 
Exhibition. By Tennyson Longfellow Smith. Manches 
ter: Exhibition Book-stall. 

On the Search fora Dinner, By W.R. Hare. J. F. Hope. 

Supposr that the Museum of the Louvre had 

been formed yesterday, suddenly, as if by enchant- 

ment, but that by some fatality it was to be dis- 

persed to-morrow, would it not be precious, as a 

souvenir of so extraordinary a collection, to possess 

as complete an inventory cf it as possible, where 
one could find the description and the history of so 
many masterpieces, set free anew for their sepa- 
rate adventures. The collection of Manchester is 
almost as valuable as that of the Louvre. The 

Spanish school, the early schools of the north, the 

German, Flemish, and Dutch schools, are there 

even more numerously and superbly represented. 

The English school is only there. In the great 

Italians of the Renaissance alone is it that the 

Louvre excels Manchester. And all this, collected 

yesterday, will be scattered to-morrow! Such is 

the strain in which an intelligent and zealous 

French visitor to Manchester, M. Burger, com- 

mences his work on the Art Treasures Exhibition 

of 1857. Most of his notes were written on the 
spot, and the observations and descriptions havea 
freshness that could only appear in a work thus 
prepared. In fact, the bulk of it originally was 
published in the fewilleton of Le Siécle newspaper, 
but now revised, corrected, annotated, and aug- 
mented by several new chapters. Of these additional 
portions the most important are those on ora- 
mental art, on the English school of painting, and 
on the gallery of historical portraits. The details 
of M. Burger’s comments and criticisms we must 
leave to those who are curious in art criticism. 

The remarks are sometimes ingenious and the 

judgments independent, but M. Burger's object 

was more to entertain the readers of the Stécle than 
to enlighten more limited circles of art students. 

His general reflections on the Manchester Exhibi- 

tion are in themselves highly amusing. He begins 

by acknowledging that Great Britain, of all coun- 
tries in the world, is the most rich in treasures of 
art. Doctor Waagen has seen but a portion of 
these treasures, and yet there is no Englishman who 
has seen so much of them as he has. No one 
knows the extent of the wealth of this island in 
pictures, sculptures, engravings, cameos, ivories, 
and all works of art. No one knows, and no one 
was able to form any conception until this Man- 
chester Exhibition took place. ‘Tout objet dart 
importé dans cette ile n’en sort plus; il est con- 
damné 2 la réclusion perpétuelle ; on ne le revoit 
jamais dans la circulation, et Yon finit méme par 
ne plus savoir s’il existe. L’Angleterre, est pout 
les chefs-d’ceuvre comme le tombeau pour les morts; 

sa porte ne s’ouvre point au dedans.” There 18 

some truth in this exaggerated statement, and we 

have at least to admit the absence of any great 
national collection corresponding to those of the 

Continent. The spirit of the people has as much 

to do with this as any consideration bearing 

art. An Englishman has pride in adding to the 
wealth of his family mansion and his own estate oF 
district, and there is not the centripetal influence 
in our country which in France carries everything 
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to Paris. But we have hopes that when a national 

lery is built worthy of the nation, many of the now 
hidden treasures will be at least sent for exhibition, 
if not deposited permanently under the custody of 
the state. M. Burger expresses surprise that the pre- 
sent exhibition was not held at London instead of 
Manchester. Two very sufficient reasons have 
been given ; first, that some of the proprietors of 
the pictures objected to sending them to London, 
and second, that the Manchester men offered to 
secure a guarantee fund, which it would have been 
more difficult to obtain amidst the multiplicity of 
objects distracting the attention and dividing the 
resources of the metropolis. Among the light 
speculations of M. Burger we notice the problem 
discussed as to the want of taste in English manu- 
facturers. At Manchester there is no end of 
mechanical skill and physical power, but taste is 
wanting. The makers of designs for the Man- 
chester goods must come from France, and an ex- 
traordinary fact is that so little progress in taste 
has been made, although vast multitudes of French- 
men of genius and taste have been imported at 
boundless expense. Have they craftily refrained 
from imparting the full extent of their national gifts 
to the rival country? Or is it that the French 
esprit is destroyed by the Boeotian atmosphere into 
which it comes? M. Burger says of his country- 
man that ‘‘& peine sont-ils en Angleterre qu’ils 
perdent le goft, limagination, toutes les qualités 
vives et attrayantes de l’esprit Francais—ou bien 
ilss’y ennuient, et s’en vout!’’ We must learn to do 
without them, and the Manchester Exhibition may 
prove of use to that end. 

The Psalms forming a large portion of the con- 
stant services of our Church, and the use of them 
being familiar in the private devotions of all Chris- 
tians, it is desirable that plain and practical exposi- 
tions of this part of Holy Writ should be in the 
hands of the people. There are many excellent 
books of the kind, but another is now prepared, 
having the special recommendation of being 
“chiefly founded on the Fathers.” Augustine has 
been the greatest authority, his sermons on the 
Psalms being the constant model, while occasional 
comments are introduced from other sources. The 
editor assures us that nearly half of the whole 
commentary is in the very language of the ancient 
fathers of the Church. ‘The divines of the age of 
Charles I. and II. are also stated to have been 
diligently examined for help in compiling the work. 
While these statements are made with the view of 
securing the favour of those who hold high views 
on ecclesiastical subjects, the critical and devotional 
reader will be more satisfied by knowing that Dr. 
Hammond, Dr. Horsley, and Bishop Horne, with 
other modern commentators of learning and piety 
have not been overlooked. For scripture readers, 
district visitors, and others who labour under the 
superintendence of parish ministers, this commen- 
tary may prove useful in their duties, as well as 
for private edification. Several introductory dis- 
sertations treat of important matters ; the inspira- 
tion of the Psalms; the poetry of the Psalms ; 
their interpretation ; the translations; and the 
use of the Psalms in the Church service. On the 
latter subject, the author affirms that “the Psalms 
are only rightly used when rightly chanted,” a 
position more tenable on esthetic than spiritual 
ground, 
_ Mabel Vaughan, by the author of the ‘Lamp- 
lighter,’ has the advantage of being introduced to 
English readers by Mrs. Gaskell, author of ‘Mary 

tton,’ and better known now as the biographer 
of Charlotte Bronté. It is an American novel of 
the domestic class, representing with elaborate 
minuteness the way of life of middle-class people in 
the United States. ‘The heroine is the daughter of 
a New York merchant, ‘‘a man of remarkable 
business capacity, undoubted integrity, and reputed 
Wealth, one who, although of highly respectable 
Parentage, good education, and fair advantages for 
4 start in life, had, nevertheless, been in a great 
degree the framer of his own fortunes, having 
passed through all the phases incident to the accu- 
nulation of a large property. To this opening 
sentence, with its explicit description, we give a 








pendent in one which describes the budding of 
Mabel’s emotions on her own score. ‘‘A newambition 
as well as a new sentiment, had been suddenly 
awakened, and the young girl who a month 
before could scarcely credit the triumph which had 
placed her beyond the rivalry of fashionable com- 
petitors, now felt a deeper thrill of gratified pride as 
she became conscious of those more ennobling gifts 
which caused her to be appreciated by a man of 
rare cultivation and fastidious taste.” Through 
these sentences the discovering reader will get a 
glimpse of the scenes of life and circles of society 
to which the story of Mabel Vaughan is an intro- 
duction. The fidelity and minuteness of the 
sketches of American honsehold life may be relied 
on, and will convey more accurate ideas of national 
manners and feelings, than can be obtained from 
the narratives of travellers who only see the surface 
of society during their passing visits to the country. 
It may also be added that the book is excellent in 
its moral tone, and may prove instructive as well 
as attractive to young people whose tastes are not 
seared by reading novels of a more exciting kind. 
The moral of the story is to show the superiority 
of domestic virtue and humble piety to the allure- 
a and fascinations of fashionable and worldly 
ife. 

Storm and Sunshine, or the Boyhood of Herbert 
Falconer, is a well told tale, in which incidents of 
strong excitement are set in a pleasing narrative. 
The loss of the great transatlantic steamship by 
fire, in which the father of Herbert perished, forms 
a good centre to the story, but the disputed will, 
and the gambling of young Morley, and other 
scenes, are of a more trite and common-place 
kind. The incident at the close of the second 
chapter about the landlady at the inn discovering 
the unknown guest to be a clergyman, and taking 
upon her to ask him to preach for the parson who 
was ill, reminds us of a story told in the Memoirs 
of the Countess of Huntingdon. The Rev. Henry 
Venn, grandfather of the esteemed minister of the 
same name, bore a countenance not of the kind 
that might be expected from his temperate habits, 
and certainly most unlike the conventional idea of 
the Calvinistic and evangelical school, of which he 
was one of the distinguished ornaments in his day. 
Like Whitfield and Berridge, and other good men 
and powerful preachers, during the revival of re- 
ligion in the latter half of last century, Mr. Venn 
often made tours, and embraced every opportunity 
of preaching the doctrines which at that period had 
too much fallen into discredit. He came one 
Saturday night to a country town, the rector of 
which was an indolent man of the old school, and 
was always too happy to get anyone to relieve him 
of his duty. The sexton was not long in reporting 
the presence of a strange clergyman at the inn, and 
the rector immediately told him to beg the favour 
of his taking the service to-morrow, and dining 
with him afterwards. But recollecting at the 
moment the rumours of the irregular proceedings 
and unusual tenets that had been current ever 
since the time of Wesley and his friends being ex- 
pelled from Oxford, the rector was about to recal 
his invitation, remarking that “ one ought to know 
something about a stranger in these days, as there 
were so many of these Methodist fellows about 
the country.” ‘Oh, he is all right, sir,” was the 
clerk’s reply ; ‘‘if you only saw his nose.” Mr. 
Venn got the pulpit, and made a use of it that it 
had not known for many a day. What effect his 
sermon had on the rector is not told ; but we forgot 
to say that the card of the stranger, in Mr. Dick- 
son's book, when sent to the parsonage, brought 
an invitation, which led to important events in the 
train of the story. 

The Memoir of the Rev. Daniel West, consist- 
ing ofa biographical sketch, and extracts from his 
journals, presents a faithful and honourable narra- 
tive of the labours of a worthy Wesleyan minister, 
both at home and abroad, Mr. West was sent last 
year on a tour of inspection to the Wesleyan mis- 
sion stations on the Gold Coast, Western Africa, 
and his journal contains interesting notices of that 
region, which is gradually being opened up to 
civilizing influences, He was seized with fever 





after having almost completed the work to which 
he had been commissioned, and died at Bathurst, 
in February of this year. His papers and his com- 
munications to the directors of the missions in 
England contain valuable information as to the 
country and people of that part of Western Africa. 
The Christian heroism of Mr. West at the time of 
accepting the appointment to go to Africa deserves 
to be recorded with praise. When asked if he 
would go out, he referred, in his reply, to the seal 
of another missionary society, bearing an ox with 
an altar on one side and a yoke on the other, with 
the motto, ‘‘ Ready for either.’ Mr. West's reply 
was that he was ready either for work or sacrifice in 
the good cause to which he was called 





New Editions. 

Yarra Yarra; or, the Wandering Aborigine: a Poetical 
Narrative in Eleven Books. By Kinahan Cornwallis. 
New Edition, enlarged. Hamilton, Adams and Co. 

Yarra Yarra is a rude Australian odyssey, in 

which *‘an aborigine,” as the author terms him, 

is supposed to visit North and South America, and 

England, and the Crimea during the Russian war, 

and the isles of the Pacific, and many other places, 

giving such descriptions of them, and meditations 
and reflections upon them, as might be expected 
from a stranger from the wild regions of the great 
southern continent. The work consists of eleven 
books, very irregular in metre, and seldom rising 
to much literary or poetical merit, but those parts 
are interesting which convey illustrations of Aus- 
tralian life and scenes. The notes on the Australian 
aborigines are also valuable from one who seems to 
know the people. Mr. Cornwallis states, at the 
close of his volume, that ‘‘the only Australian 
aborigines that have visited England were Benni- 
long and Yammerawannie, of the Sydney district, 
who came with Governor Phillips in 1790. Yam- 
merawannie died en route, but Bennilong returned 
to Sydney in 1795, and mingled with his tribe 
again.” ‘Chis is surely not correct. Four or five 
years ago, we saw at the house of the late Mr. 
Nisbet, of Berner’s-street, an Australian youth, 
who had been brought over by a gentleman to be 
educated in this country. He was an intelligent, 
well-behaved boy, and had been a great favourite 
on board ship during the voyage. We have not 
heard what has become of him since. He was 
certainly an ethnological curiosity, but we were 
not aware at the time of his being sc great an 
ethnological rarity as Mr. Cornwallis represents. 
His hue was the most jet black that we ever saw 
on the human skin, We should like to know 
whether his mental development fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of the gentleman who kindly had pro- 
tected the lost wanderer, and brought him to this 
country. 2 peeiint 

Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 

Brief Extracts from Memoranda of the Earl of Dundonald 
on the Use, Properties, and Products of the Bitumen and 
Petroleum of Trinidad. J. Ridgway. 

In the island of Trinidad there is a remarkable 

reservoir of mineral bitumen or petroleum, locally 

called ‘“‘the Pitch Lake.” Lord Dundonald, whose 
inventive and speculative genius has always been 
as active in peace as his professional service has 
been daring and successful in war, has purchased 
the estates surrounding the Pitch Lake, in hope of 
turning the mineral wealth to useful and profitable 
account. The distance from the lake to the beach 
is only about a mile, so that railroads could easily 
make the products available. The bitumen of 

Trinidad, used as mastich, is said to be peculiarly 

suited to unite and consolidate hydraulic works. 

Besides fixing the foundations and superstructure 

of subaqueous buildings, it may be used as a coat- 

ing for water-pipes, aqueducts, and reservoirs. It 
might also be advantageously employed for fixing 
the shifting gravel of river beds, or of coating cer- 
tain points of the banks of streams, so as to alter 
the currrent for the protection of soil. Mixed 
with a portion of vegetable matter it makes excel- 
lent fuel. If Lord Dundonald and the agents of 
his property in Trinidad can make commercial 
men perceive these advantages, the Pitch Lake 
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may prove a good investment, and good public 
service may be done. 


List of New Books. 


Adeline ; or, Mysteries of Jewish Life, 12mo, boards, 1s, 6d. 
Brooks’ (S.) Aspen Court, post Svo, boards, 2s. 

Carlyle’s Works. Essays, Vol. III., post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Christian Retirement, &€., 18th ed., 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Days of the Regency, by Mrs. Trollope, 12mo, bds., 2s. ; cl., 28. 6d. 
Hall's (Dr. M.) Apnwa, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Headley’s (J.) Sacred Plains, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Howard Plunkett, 3 vols., post §vo, cloth, £1 1s. 

Mackay’s (C.) Egeria, fep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Mackenzie's (W.B.) Married Life, 8:h 1000, cl., 1s. 6d.; silk, 4s. 6d. 
—————— Dwellings of the Righteous, 1 vol., cloth, 3s. ; silk, 6s. 
Maurice (F.) On the Epistles of St. John, er. 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 
Maxwell’s(W. H.) Bivouac, 12mo, bds., 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Meissner’s (M.) German Exercise- Book, 8vo, cl., 28. 6d. 

Oxenden’s Pastoral Office, fep., cl., 3s. 6d. 

Skeen‘s (R.) Unsealed Prophecy, post 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 

Speckter’s (O.) Picture Fables, small 4to, cl., 5s. 

Story of My Life, by Lord W. Lennox, 3 vols., post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
‘Timbs’ Popular Errors, new ed., fep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

——-— Curiosities of History, new ed., fep. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

——-— Things Not Generally Known, new ed., fep. Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Warburton’s (Major) Canada, post 8vo, bis., 28. 

Watson’s (T.} Practice of Physic, 2 vois., 8vo, cl., £1 lis. 

Welsh Family Crusoes, illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Wilson's (G.) Five Gateways of Knowledge, 2nd ed., cl., 28. 6d. 
———— (E.) Anatomist’s Vade Mecum, 7th ed., fep. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Wright's (Josiah) Seven Kings of Rome, 2nd ed., fep. 8vo, cl., 38. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 


In the Report of the National Gallery Commission, 
is a letter addressed to the Chairman, by T. C. 
Newton, Esq., on the question of moving the Fine 
Art and Archzological Collections in the British 
Museum, of so much artistic and antiquarian inte- 
rest that we avail ourselves of the earliest oppor- 
tunity at our command to give it publicity. 
“ Rhodes, May 28, 1853. 

**Sir,—As a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons has been recently appointed to consider 
(amongst other things) ‘in what mode the Collec- 
tive Monuments of Antiquity and Fine Art may 
be most securely preserved and advantageously 
exhibited,’ I take the liberty of addressing you on 
this subject, in the hope that the views which I 
would submit in this letter may appear to you not 
undeserving the attention of the Committee of 
which you are a Member. 

‘*In dealing with the question now before them, 
the Committee will have to take into consideration 
the various plans which have been proposed for the 
formation of a new Museum of Art, and this will 
lead them to examine the condition of two great 
collections already existing, in the National Gal- 
lery, and in the Department of Antiquities at the 
British Museum. 

‘In the present letter I do not propose to enter 
upon the question, whether it be desirable or not 
to remove the National Gallery and the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities from the situations which they 
now occupy, and thus to combine all productions 
of the fine arts in one common collection, nor shall 
I offer any suggestions with regard to the site, 
a and interior arrangements best suited for a 

ew Museum of Art. 

**T shall confine myself to the question, whether, 
in the event of an entirely new arrangement of our 
national collections, the antiquities now at the 
British Museum ought to be considered as one 
entire collection, or whether, as has been recently 
proposed, the finest specimens only should be 
transferred to a museum of art, the rest of the 
antiquities being left where they are at present, or 
distributed in other museums, of which the forma- 
tion is now contemplated. 

‘This question is one of the greatest moment, 
and demands the most careful consideration on the 
part of the Committee. 

“If we appeal merely to precedent, it might be 
argued that the mass of objects comprised under 
the general term, Antiquities, have always been 
united and exhibited in juxtaposition in the most 
celebrated museums of Europe ever since the esta- 
blishment of such collections in the fifteenth cen- 
tury; that the most distinguished writers on 
archeology, from the time of Winklemann to the 
present day, have uniformly in their works advo- 

cated this principle of arrangement, and conse- 
quently that nothing can justify us in deviating 


from a system so generally adopted in Europe, and 
supported by such authorities. 

‘* But as such a mode of reasoning might appear 
to a Committee of the House of Commons some- 
thing like begging the question, it will be well to 
discuss the case a little more fully, and to examine 
it for ourselves, keeping out of sight for the 
moment all arguments derived from precedent in 
other countries. 

‘*In order to determine how the antiquities in 
the British Museum may be best arranged, we 
must first consider in what these antiquities con- 
sist, and I will therefore here make a brief and 
rapid survey of the contents of a department which 
occupies a large portion of the whole area of the 
British Museum. 

‘The simplest mode of classifying the various 
objects contained in this department, and compre- 
hended under the common term, Antiquities, 
would be to regard them, first, as the productions 
of various races of the ancient world, and princi- 
pally of four great nations, the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Greeks, and the Romans ; secondly, 
productions of each race may be roughly arranged 
in three classes, namely, Monuments of Art, or pro- 
ductions of what are called the Fine Arts ; Inscribed 
Monuments, under which term I would include all 
inscriptions, whether on marble, brass, or any 
other material ; and thirdly, Monuments of Handi- 
craft, or productions of the useful and decorative 
arts. 

‘‘These several classes may be again arranged 
chronologically. 

‘* Having thus indicated generally the mode in 
which the whole mass of difficulties may be classi- 
fied, I will now pass in review the antiquities of 
the four great nations of the ancient world collected 
in the British Museum. 

‘*In the case of each nation the same three 
classes, monuments of art, inscribed monuments, 
and works of handicraft, will have to be considered, 
both separately and in relation one to another ; and 
again, we must not only regard the antiquities of 
each race separately,f{but also comparatively in re- 
ference to the antiquities of other races. 

“The British Museum further contains a collec- 
tion of medieval antiquities, but this is hardly yet 
sufficiently extensive to be worth taking into ac- 
count in a general survey ; medieval antiquities, 
however, may be classified on the same plan as the 
other collections, and must be included in the 
same general scheme of archeology. 

‘* In the following remarks I hope to succeed in 
proving, first, that in the case of each race the three 
classes under which I have arranged all antiquities 
illustrate each other in so many ways, and, when 
united by juxtaposition, so completely form one 
subject, that in any plan of future exhibition such 
juxtaposition must be considered as a paramount 
and indispensable condition ; secondly, that the 
antiquities of the several races of the ancient world 
can never be so well understood and appreciated as 
when the whole of the Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, 
and Roman collections are placed in the same 
museum, and thus afford the most convenient and 
ready means of comparison by the eye. 

“To commence with the Antiquities of the 
Egyptians : the Egyptian collection at the British 
Museum is probably the most complete and the 
most instructive in Europe ; it contains a number 
of colossal statues representing deities or kings, 
and an immense variety of smaller figures, in which 
the types of the larger sculptures are repeated in 
bronze, in alabaster, in porcelain, and in other 
materials. 

«In order to ascertain what these specimens of 
sculpture and of plastic art represent, we must 
study the inscriptions, which are in a great many 
cases graven on the statue itself, and which con- 
tain the name and titles of the deity or personage 





represented. 

‘These inscriptions being in the hieroglyphic 
character, we are at once led from the study of the 
monuments of art to the study of the inscribed 
monuments, and it is therefore found convenient 
to arrange the hieroglyphic texts side by side with 
the statues. 





‘This is an arrangement which I do not imagine 
that any one would wish to disturb. In thus com. 
bining the hieroglyphic texts with the sculptures, 
we are but carrying out the design of the Egyp. 
tians themselves; for it must be remembered 
that with them sculpture and writing were hardly 
considered as distinct arts, and that the hiero. 
glyphic character communicates thoughts to the 
mind by presenting to the eye the portraits or like. 
nesses of visible things, not by purely conventional 
signs, such as constitute later systems of writing, 

“The inscribed monuments of Egypt, studied in 
connexion with the monuments of art, are among 
the chief sources of direct information with regard 
to the religion and history of the Egyptian people, 
the more valuable, of course, because this peculiar 
race never possessed a regularly developed litera. 
ture. 

‘*Historical record, mythical tradition, and 
religious rituals are blended together in these 
monuments ; the Egyptians had no other chronicles 
nor religious books; they taught theology and 
recorded real events, partly by actual representa 
tions in sculpture, partly by hieroglyphic texts. 

‘* Besides these larger monuments, the Egyptian 
collection contains a vast treasure of miscellaneous 
antiquities, which I have here designated monu- 
ments of handicraft, to distinguish them from 
monuments of art on the one hand, and from in- 
scribed monuments on the other. 

‘These miscellaneous antiquities, acquainting 
us with the most minute details in the private life 
of the Egyptian people, form so completely one 
subject with the monuments of art and the in- 
scribed monuments, that no reasonable person 
would, I conceive, wish to separate them. 

“This is fa question which does not require 
elaborate reasoning ; a survey of these antiquities 
at the British Museum produces a most vivid 
impression even on the most superficial observer, 
because a vast mass of historical information is 
here condensed intoa small space, and exhibited in 
a popular and intelligible form. 

‘T shall not therefore discuss at greater length 
the question whether the Egyptian collection of 
Antiquities, consisting of sculptures and other 
works of art, inscribed monuments, and miscel- 
laneous antiquities, should be kept together in one 
place, and regarded as a whole. . 

‘*Taking the races of the ancient world in the 
order which I have laid down, the next collection 
which we have to consider is thé Assyrian. This 
consists, for the most part, of sculptures in bas- 
relief, accompanied and doubtless explained bya 
marginal cuneiform text graven on the stone ; 80 
that here the monuments of art and the inscribed 
monuments are in most cases one and indivisible. 

‘* Besides these larger monuments there are a 
variety of smaller objects, such as cylindrical seals, 
clay impressions of seals, and inscribed tablets, 
ivory carvings, ornaments, and implements. — 

‘©The mere fact that the whole of these objects, 
with the exception of the cylinders, were so recently 
discovered in one locality, would be in itself a 
sufficient reason for keeping the entire collection 
together; but, independently of such considera- 
tions, the several classes of objects serve to illus- 
trate and explain one another. The same peculiar 
style of art, the same figures and groups, the same 
cuneiform characters which we find in the larger 
friezes, re-appear on a reduced scale in the cylinders 
and seals; one system of mythography and o 
historical record pervades the whole of the art. 

‘* With the Assyrian collection we must neces: 
sarily combine the few specimens which we possess 
of Persepolitan sculpture, and the interesting co 
lection of Persian cylinders, which clearly exhibit 
the tradition of Assyrian art, and its degradation 
in the hands of another race. 

‘* Having considered the antiquities of the two 
great races of the primeval world, I now pass 00 
to the Greek Collection. Here a much wider and 
more varied field of inquiry opens out before us; 

the several classes of antiquities are more cleatly 
defined, and at first sight appear less intimately 
connected with one another. Tr 
‘* Adopting the same threefold classification 4 
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before, we have to consider, first, monuments of 
art ; secondly, inscribed monuments ; and, thirdly, 
a variety of miscellaneous antiquities. oo 

‘‘The collection of Greek sculpture in the British 
Museum far exceeds in interest that of any of the 
continental galleries. 

“The most celebrated statues in the museums 
of Italy have for the most part little claim to be 
considered original Greek works. Many of them, 
as for instance the Apollo Belvidere, and the group 
of Niobe and her Children, are probably copies 
executed in the Augustan age, at » period when 
Greek art had lost its independence, and worked 
under Roman dictation. 

‘But in the Elgin Marbles we have an unques- 
tionable example of that school of sculpture which 
the judgment of antiquity pronounced most perfect ; 
these masterpieces, like the Lxemplaria of classical 
literature, remain to us as a standard of com- 
parison, to which criticism should ever appeal, asa 
model by which the taste, not of the English people 
only, but of all future civilized nations, may be 
formed and elevated. 

“But we cannot appreciate the art of Phidias 
merely by contemplating the scattered fragments 
of his great design as they are presented to us in 
the Elgin Room ; we must study the larger figures 
and torsoes as forming part of two great composi- 
tions set in the triangular frames of the pediments ; 
we must regard the metopes not merely as indivi- 
dual groups, but as a series of ornaments intended 
to relieve the monotonous parallelism of horizontal 
lines in the exterior view of the Parthenon. In 
criticising the frieze, we must remember that it 
was intended to be seen from below, in the sub- 
dued light of a colonnade, not to be placed on a 
level with the eye, as it is at present. 

‘Having regarded the Elgin Marbles in their 
relation to the architecture of the Parthenon, we 
must next consider them as expressive of the 
thought of the artist. ‘The design of Phidias was, 
in fact, a sculptured poem, in which he celebrated 
the glory of Pallas Athene as the tutelary goddess 
of thy Athenian people. The frieze, the metopes, 
the p&limental compositions, the chryselephantine 
statue of the goddess within the temple, all had 
reference to this main theme. This great design 
has, unfortunately, not been handed down to us in 
the perfect state in which Phidias conceived and 
executed it; but much may be done by the study 
of collateral evidence, for the illustration and re- 
union of the fragments which we possess. 

“This collateral evidence it is the business of 
archeology to collect and prepare for the general 
public. 

“If we would test this evidence for ourselves, 
we must follow the archeologist through his re- 
searches, and we shall then find that, in order to 
appreciate the motive and meaning of a work of 
art, we often require a whole museum for collation 
and reference ; that Greek sculptures do not ex- 
plain themselves, but that for their interpretation 
we must study not only other sculptures, but other 
branches of Greek antiquities, vases, coins, gems, 
bronzes, terra cottas. 

“All these classes, as I shall show in noticing 
them separately, deserve to be examined in con- 
nexion with Greek sculpture, if we would learn to 
interpret the meaning and appreciate the design of 
the artist to the full. 

“For instance, we know from Pausanias that 
the subject of the composition in the eastern pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon was the Birth of Pallas 
Athene ; but the central figures in that pediment 
having been completely destroyed, the character of 
the original composition would be entirely a matter 
of conjecture, were it not that this mythic scene is 
Tepresented on a number of fictile vases, of which 
the British Museum possesses one of the most per- 
fect specimens. 

“Having considered the Elgin marbles as frag- 
ments of a great design, and having endeavoured, 
with the aid of archeology, to fill up the outline of 
that design in our imaginations, we must next view 
the work of Phidias in its relation to the whole 

ry of Greek art. 

“Ard ere tke British Museum presents us with 





a most interesting series of monuments ; the Harpy | the conceptions of Michael Angelo and of Raphael, 
Tomb, in the Lycian Room, a specimen of archaic | perpetuated by the art of the engraver, will remain 


bas-relief, of which the date is probably not later 
than B.c, 600; the frieze from the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius, at Phigalia, which we know to have been 
executed under the direction of Ictinus, the con- 
temporary and colleague of Phidias ; the bas-reliefs 
from the tomb of Mausolus, at Halicarnassus, more 
generally known as the Budrum Marbles, of which 
the date is fixed by historical evidence to about 
B.c. 350; the friezes from the Xanthian Monu- 
ment, which are doubtless anterior to the era of 
Alexander the Great, and which exhibit the curious 
phenomenon of Greek designs executed by the un- 
skilful hands of less civilized Lycians, and thus, as 
it were, translated into a barbarous dialect, and 
lastly, those bas-reliefs from Xanthus, in which, as 
in the coins of Cilicia, the art has a Persian cha- 
racter, and may be considered as mixo- barbaric. 

“T trust that I shall not be thought to exagge- 
rate when I say that this chronological sequence of 
sculpture is such as no other museum in Europe 
can boast of. Take away the Elgin Marbles, and 
the continuity of the series is destroyed ; it is as if 
the keystone had fallen out of the arch. 

‘Besides these undoubted examples of Greek 
art, and its derivatives, the British Museum pos- 
sesses a number of sculptures which were probably 
copied from fine Greek originals in the Augustan 
age, or even subsequently. The Towneley Venus, 
the Towneley Cupid, the Discobolus, and probably 
all the finest statues of the Towneley Collection, 
are of this later period. 

‘Tn order to determine the relative merits of 
these works, and to approximate to their dates, we 
must refer them to the one standard of comparison, 
the Elgin Marbles, and endeavour to ascertain 
what the sculptor really intended to represent by 
each individual statue. If we do not know what 
he intended to express, we can judge of his design 
with but little more certainty than those who ven- 
ture to criticise a dramatic performance without 
understanding the language which the actors speak, 
nor the whole story of the action which passes 
before their eyes. 

‘*How much, for instance, has the interest of 
the figure in the Gallery of Florence, commonly 
called ‘The Listening Slave,’ been enhanced since 
this figure has been recognised as part of a group 
representing the flaying of Marsyas by Apollo ; 
how much of the beauty of the design on the Port- 
land Vase is lost to us, because we cannot be 
quite sure that the ingenious explanation of this 
bas-relief proposed by Mr. Millingen is the true 
one. 

‘* The interpretation of ancient sculpture, that is 
to say, the assigning names to the several figures, 
and motives for the actions represented, can only 
be accomplished by the diligent collation of other 
classes of antiquities. 

“Greek sculpture, as I before observed, cannot 
be explained by its own internal evidence, any 
more than the text of an ancient author can be ex- 
plained without glosses and commentaries. 

‘*Tn order to make this more clear, I shall now 
proceed to consider several other branches of 
Greek art, which must not be lost sight of on ac- 
count of the paramount interest of sculpture, but 
which, on the contrary, should be ever studied in 
connexion with it. 

“Tt will be convenient after noticing sculpture 
in marble to take next in order Bronzes and Terra- 
cottas ; we thus pass by a natural transition from 
Glyptic to Plastic Art. 

“The collection of Bronzes at the British 
Museum, chiefly the bequest of the late Mr. Payne 
Knight, is a particularly fine one. 

‘*These antiquities may be described generally 
as copies on a reduced scale, cast in metal, with 
more or less of skill and care, from the larger 
works of the ancient statuaries. 


In the art of | 





casting in metal the Greeks possessed a mechanical | 


means of multiplying their finest sculptures, which | ‘ 1 
| periods in which other and more perfect examples 


not only made these works more popularly known 
at the time, but has been the means of rescuing 
from oblivion many fine designs; just as, after 
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to posterity. . 

‘Among the finest specimens of this class of 
art in the British Museum are the bronzes of 
Paramythia, several of which are thought to be 
copies from celebrated statues by Lysippus; the 
Falterona Mars, a very fine example of the archaic 
style ; the Payne Knight Mercury, the head sup- 
posed to be of Pindar, or more probably of 
Sophocles. 

‘‘Of another kind of metallurgy, the embossed 
and chased work, the British Museum possesses in 
the bronzes of Siris an unique and precious ex- 
ample, unrivalled in any of the continental 
museums. : 

‘© All these works are of the greatest value in 
tracing the history of ancient art. 

“« Teryacottas, like bronzes, may be regarded as 
reduced copies, studies, or recollections from the 
works of the great sculptors, executed in clay 
somewhat carelessly and hastily, but generally 
exhibiting the inimitable grace and variety which 
distinguishes every class of Greek design. 

“The terracottas deserve far more study than 
has yet been bestowed on them by the modern 
artist ; many masterly compositions in this ma- 
terial are unheeded by the ordinary observer on 
account of the roughness of the execution and 
the discoloured state of the surface. Amongst the 
terracottas in the British Museum which specially 
deserve notice, are some specimens in an archaic 
style, found m Greek tombs by Mr. Burgon ‘a 
others from Italian tombs, which still retain their 
original colours and gilding, are interesting as 
examples, on a small scale, of polychrome decora- 
tion. 

“The subject of Terracottas has a_ natural 
affinity to that of Fictile Vases, of which the 
Museum possesses a collection most instructive, as 
it includes specimens of almost every style of vase 
hitherto discovered. ; ; 

“A large number of the vases in this collection 
are decorated with pictures representing wythical 
subjects. These vase-pictures are of the greatest 
interest, while the interest attaching to the vase 
itself as a mere article of ingenious manufacture is 
comparatively small. oon 

““ We have hardly any knowledge of the paintings 
of the ancients, for none of the works of the great 
masters have been preserved to us, but we have in 
the vase-pictures a kind of faint reflection of this 
higher art. At first sight, indeed, _ these slight 
and careless outlines may appear quite unworthy 
of the attention of the artist, but we must bear in 
mind the peculiar conditions under which the vase- 
painter worked: the surface on which he had to 
paint was either convex or concave, never flat ; he 
was limited to the employment of three colours 
only ; his composition was bounded by the form 
of the vase itself ; the material with which he had 
to deal did not enable him to represent the effects 
of chiaroscuro, Allowing for all these defects, we 
can still find in the vase-pictures of the best period 
much to admire, and the same grand simplicity 
and strength of outline which distinguishes the 
bas-reliefs of Phidias is not wanting in the designs 
of the vases with red figures on a black ground, 
many of which were doubless of the same period 
as the Parthenon. On some vases the composi- 
tions of the great masters were probably copied 
with little modification, as in the celebrated 
Meidias Vase in the British Museum. _ 

“<A well-chosen selection of vase-pictures ex- 
hibits a variety of styles, which admit of chrono- 
logical arrangement in periods corresponding 
generally with the periods into which the whole 
history of Greek art may be distributed. It is as 
necessary for the historian of classical art to in- 
clude a notice of vase-pictures in his general plan, 
as it is for the historian of medizval art to have 
recourse to the collateral illustration of illuminated 
manuscripts or of mosaics, in treating of those 


of painting do not occur. 
‘But vase-pictures present to the student of 
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these pictures are almost always mythical scenes ; 
and thus a collection of Greek vases presents to 
us a complete treasure of those popular legends 
which circulated through the agency of art and 
song, and which formed the staple out of which 
the poet and the sculptor fashioned their immortal 
works. 

“The myth, as treated by the vase-painter, 
differed from the same myth when amplified and 
adorned by the genius of Phidias and Polygnotus, 
as the ballad differs from the epic. 

“The vase- pictures make us familiar with a num- 
ber of myths which we do not find elsewhere cele- 
brated in art or literature: the compositions in 
these pictures being continuous, and the several 
figuresin the scene being, in many cases, identified 
by the inscriptions which accompany them, we are 
enabled by the illustration thus incidentally fur- 
nished to interpret and to restore many isolated 
fragments of sculpture in the museums of Europe. 

“The vase-pictures forming a chronological 
series, we are enabled to trace the gradual 
development of the myth in the hands of the 
Greek artist ; how, as archaic types and modes of 
representation became obsolete, he laid them 
aside, one by one, substituting in their place forms 
and compositions more attractive to the eye, giv- 
ing freer scope to his imagination, and less rigidly 
adhering to traditional rules. 

‘*Tn the case of Christian Art, if we would com- 
prehend and thoroughly appreciate such designs as 
the Last Judgment, in the Sistine Chapel, and 
other great religious paintings of the same period, 
we must study the language of medieval art gene- 
rally, and trace back the progress of iconography 
through a long series of monuments from the first 
centuries of Christianity, including in our survey 
much that is unattractive to the eye for the sake 
of the information which we thus obtain ; and, in 
like manner, the finest designs of Greek artists 
cannot be appreciated unless we study Greek my- 
thography as a whole, not rejecting the less in- 
viting portion of the subject, if it serve as a com- 
mentary on the rest. 

“There is another point of view in which 
Greek vases are of the greatest interest. The 
Greek myth being essentially popular, and the 
gods and heroes who form its dramatis persone 
being almost always invested with the outward 
form, motives of action, manners, and external 
circumstances of humanity, the vase-pictures on 
which these myths are represented reflect the 
image of the real life of the Greek people, and 
have thus preserved to us a thousand curious de- 
tails of costume, armour, &c., which we should 
not otherwise have known.” 





THE KENTISH ANTIQUITIES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sept. 28, 1857, 

Sir,—I feel assured that to you I need make no 
apology for again writing a remark or two on the 
paragraph in the circular issued by the Surrey 
Archeological Society, because the subject is 
legitimate to your columns, and because it is so 
much mystitied by the letters in your last number, 
which in no way meet the question. The financial 
condition of Mr. Pettigrew’s society is a matter of 
as little consequence to me as it appears to be to 
the public; his letter shows the society was in 
debt, and his own publications would prove that 
it would have been impossible at any time for the 
Society or the Institute to have purchased the 
Faussett Collection. Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. 
Webb say these societies never contemplated the 
purchase of collections of antiquities, ‘Then what 
is the meaning of the paragraph in the circular 
issued by the Surrey Society, which states, in re- 
ference to the antiquities of Kent, that ‘‘ abundant 
as is this harvest” (the said antiquities), ‘‘the 
labourers have been almost entirely wanting, 
otherwise the invaluable Faussett Collection would 
never have been permitted to leave that county, to 
become the property of a Liverpool merchant?” 
Does not this assertion go to show that, had there 
been such a society as the committee would con- 
struct, the Faussett Collection would have been 





retained in the county by purchase? It was for 
sale, and therefore must have been bought ; for 
surely we have no precedent to show that ever any 
society could have effected such an object by per- 
suasion ; and if the committee did not mean that 
purchase direct or indirect were intended, it would 
have been more to the point had Mr. Webb in his 
letter shown what was really meant, The gist of 
my remarks is neither more nor less than to con- 
firm what Mr. Webb and Mr. Pettigrew them- 
selves indirectly allege—namely, that if a large 
society, then undivided and with every prestige in 
its favour, could do nothing with the offer made by 
Dr. Faussett (see p. 222, ‘Inventorium Sepul- 
chrale),’ it is not likely a local body, with more 
limited resources, could have interposed with any 
effect. 

But these gentlemen unite in saying that societies 
do not contemplate buying collections. 

Again, I ask Mr. Webb, what, then, is the mean- 
ing of this paragraph? How could any society 
hinder a collection, such as the Faussett, from 
leaving its county but by purchase? This collec- 
tion was for sale ; the county evinced no desire to 
buy ; the Archeological Association had other work 
on hand, and no money; the Institute tried in 
vain to divert it into the British Museum, the 
trustees of which twice refused it ; it was, in short, 
in danger of the auctioneer’s hammer, or of expor- 
tation ; and the ‘‘ Liverpool merchant,” (whom I 
speak of as Mr. Joseph Mayer,) stepped forward, 
and not only bought the antiquities, but he entailed 
upon himself the extra outlay of some hundreds 
of pounds in engraving them, and in printing 
the MSS. 

I will now say one word on the duties and 
objects of archeological societies. 

Purchasing collections Mr. Webb calls “a mis- 
application of the funds,” and Mr. Pettigrew, ‘‘ no 
part of the system of its (the British Archzological 
Association) constitution.” But I ask if the publica- 
tion of such a mass of archeological facts as was ac- 
cumulated at Heppington would not have been the 
obvious business of any effective archeological 
society ? Now it does not appear the late Dr. 
Faussett offered the collection for sale to the Asso- 
ciation meeting at Canterbury ; but that it was 
tendered in some way for publication, the appendix 
to the ‘Inventorium Sepulchrale’ leaves no doubt 
about ; and there can be no doubt that the Society 
was unable to accept the offer, certainly from want 
of funds, probably from other reasons, combined 
with pecuniary need. 

Instead, Sir, of regretting that the Heppington 
treasures have left Kent, I contend we should re- 
joice that they have been given to the world ina 
manner unprecedented for liberality and efficiency 
by the enlightened individual in whom the Surrey 
committee recognises only the ‘‘ Liverpool mer- 
chant,” but who is known and spoken of by many 
true archeologists as one of the few real patrons 
of the science of antiquities to whom we cannot 
be too grateful.—I am. Sir, yours respectfully, 

A SUBSCRIBER AND MAN oF KENT. 

* * We think our correspondent attaches a mean- 
ing to the passage above quoted from the Surrey 
Society’s circular which the Committee never in- 
tended. The meaning obviously is not—had there 
been a Kentish Archeological Society the Faussett 
Collection would have been purchased by it ; but, 
had there been a local society such a stimulus 
would have been given throughout the county for 
the collecting and study of antiquities, that some 
‘*Man of Kent,” of adequate patriotism and means, 
would have presented himself to have effected the 
purchase. It is clear, however, that the circular 
of the Surrey Society was composed in exceeding 
bad taste ; and we congratulate the Men of Kent 
in having so spiritedly responded to the sneer un- 
wittingly cast upon them, by founding a county 
Archeological Society of their own. 


THE KENTISH ANTIQUITIES. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—I have been interested in the correspond- 
ence in your last two numbers relating to the 
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Anglo- Saxon antiquities removed from Kent to 
Liverpool, because I think it may serve to set 
before the public more clearly, not only the alleged 
aims and intentions of archeological societies, but 
also their achievements, and show how far the re. 
sults have corresponded with the ends proposed, 

Mr. Webb, on the part of the Surrey Society, 
owns he did not mean that it would have been, or 
would be, possible for any society to save for ‘the 
county, by purchase, any such collection of local 
antiquities as that of Bryan Faussett; and Mr, 
Pettigrew, in his more discursive epistle, states 
that buying collections (of national antiquities) 
does not form a part of the system of the British, 
Archeological Association, a prudential and fortu- 
nate regulation when the said Association has been 
in debt for years, and has only just managed to 
clear itself of liabilities such as have sent many in- 
dividuals to a gaol, 

Mr. Webb intimates that, by some extraordinary 
and unexplained exertion of influence, the Faussett 
antiquities might have been preserved in the 
county had there been a county society. Mr, 
Pettigrew does not go so far; but the declaration 
of duties prefixed to the Journal of which he is the 
life and soul, is by no means of limited or restric. 
tive range, and seems to show that the Association 
was framed to investigate and elucidate our 
national antiquities, to save them from destruction, 
and from such a dispersion as the Heppington 
museum was drifting to. Mr. Pettigrew does not 
gainsay this fact, he contents himself with observ- 
ing that ‘‘ purchasing collections forms no part of 
the system of its (the Archeological Association) 
constitution,” a statement quite unnecessary to all 
who have seen the reports of the pecuniary condi- 
tion of this Society. 

Unfortunately for the propriety of Mr. Webb's 
illustration in assuming that because there was no 
Kentish Society the Faussett collection left the 
county, it happens that this very collection of rare 
local and national antiquities was brought before 
the Archwological Association during its first public 
meeting in this city ; or, more strictly speaking, the 
Association was taken to the collection, by the in- 
fluence which one of its then leading members 
possessed and exerted over Dr. Faussett. I my- 
self was one of the party who on that memorable 
occasion visited Heppington, and I was astonished 
at seeing the immense mass of Saxon remains 
which filled a small room. It was perhaps the 
most remarkable event of the week; but the 
society, as a society, had nothing to do in making 
any provision for it; it was helped to the noble 
banquet in spite of itself ; and it returned thanks. 
The collection was never offered, I believe, to this 
society for sale ; but Dr. Faussett would not have 
objected (see the ‘Inventorium Sepulchrale’) to 
the MSS. which explained its history being printed 
by the society, and thus made known to the world; 
and surely this would not have been foreign to the 
‘“system of its constitution !” 

Your correspondent, ‘ Subscriber and Man of 
Kent,” therefore, appears to me to be perfectly 
justified in concluding that, if the then flourishing 
society to which the Anglo-Saxon antiquities were 
tendered for archeological purposes, failed from 
want of influence to preserve the collection in the 
county, and in no way used the privilege pro 
cured for it, of printing, publishing, and eagrav- 
ing—it is not very likely, nay, it seems impossible, 
any local society would have done more. 

observe, in your pages, that it is to this collec- 
tion the late Mr. Kemble refers in terms of warm 
approbation. He was one of the few who could 
understand and appreciate its merits ; and he 
examined it, not in its native county, where it was 
not to be seen, but at Liverpool, where (thanks to 
Mr. Mayer alone), it is most accessible ; and any 
student of our Saxon antiquities, with the ‘Inver 
torium Sepulchrale’ (thanks again to Mr. Mayer) 
in his hand, may there study the objects themselves 
in connexion with their history and the facts re 
corded. when they were exhumed. Without ths 
guide (which is such as no society could or would 
have printed), the antiquities would have been fat 
lessvaluable, Inour Canterbury museum they would 
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probably have been huddled together, struggling 
for a place with beasts, birds, and ‘‘ curiosities ; 
and without this guide they would have been 
comparatively useless in the British Museum, even 
if the trustees would have received them. 

In conclusion, Sir, it is well to know, not only 
what archeological societies can do, or rather pro- 
fess to do, but also what they cannot do under 
the present ‘‘system” of their “ constitution.” 
The truth, though unpalatable, may be whole- 
some.—I am, Sir, with much respect, your con- 
stant reader. Civis DUROVERNENSIS. 

Canterbury, Sept. 30, 1857. 


— 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


In consequence of the day appointed for the 
National Fast intervening, it has been determined 
to postpone the closing of the Manchester Art- 
Treasures Exhibition from the 15th to Saturday, 
the 17th of this month; an alteration which will 
also increase the probability of the ceremony being 
honoured by the presence of the Queen and the 
Court on their return from Scotland, the 15th being 
the day named for leaving Balmoral. 

It is understood, as a settled arrangement, that 
the meeting of the British Association for 1859 
is to be held at Aberdeen, General Sabine having 
received from Sir James Clark a communication 
expressing the willingness of the Prince Consort 
to accept the office of President when formally 
proposed to him by the Council next year. 

Dr. H. E. Roscoe, of London, has been elected 
to the chair of chemistry in Owen’s College, Man- 
chester, rendered vacant by Professor Frankland’s 
appointment to the office of chemical lecturer at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. There were fifteen 
candidates. 

The Rev. Charles Williams, B.D., has been 
elected Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, in 
room of the late Dr. Foulkes. Mr. Williams, who 
entered in 1823, and took his B.A. degree in 1827, 
was Scholar, Fellow, and Tutor of Jesus College, 
and for some time head-master of Ruthin Gram- 
mar School. In 1845 he received the College living 
of Holyhead, and last year was appointed to one 
of the honorary canonries of Bangor Cathedral. 

The University and the City of Oxford have sus- 
tained a severe loss in the death of Dr. Ogle, the 
Regius Professor of Medicine, who died on Friday 
last, at the house of his son-in-law, Mr. Mozley, 
Vicar of Old Shoreham, after a very brief illness. 
Dr. Ogle has held the Aldrichian Professorship of 
Medicine since 1824, when he was elected by Con- 
vocation, on the resignation of Dr. Bourne, at 
whose death, in 1830, he was also elected Clinical 
Professor. The Regius Professorship he obtained 
in 1851, upon the death of Dr. Kidd. The 
Aldrichian Professorship and the Tomline Reader- 
ship in Anatomy were then attached to the Regius 
Professorship. In 1854, on the formation of the 
New School of Natural Science, Dr. Ogle was 
appointed Examiner in that school, and served for 
two years. His views on educational matters were 
liberal and progressive, and in him the advocates 
of academic improvements had a strenuous and 
influential ally. In private life he was universally 
esteemed and loved, and though he had long retired 
from active professional practice, his advice and 
skill were always freely given, especially to the 
poor and the aged. We have often heard Dr. 
Ogle’s name mentioned with grateful remembrance 
by far scattered alumni of Oxford. It was his 
eminence as a practitioner, as well as his scientific 
acquirements, which secured for him his academic 
honours and appointments. He was a member of 
Trinity College, which he entered in 1809. He 
was a Scholar of his college, but married before 
succeeding to a Fellowship. In 1813 he took his 
B.A. degree, when he was placed in the first class, 
along with five others, in Disciplinis Mathematicis 
et Physicis. He was Mathematical Examiner some 
time after he became Aldrichian Professor. In 
1820 he became Doctor of Medicine. Dr. Robert 
Jackson, late Fellow of New College, and Dr. 
Henry W. Acland, late Fellow of All Souls and 


Radcliffe Librarian, are candidates for the Clinical 
Professorship, the appointment to which rests with 
Convocation, and the candidate who is elected will 
probably receive the Regius Professorship. Dr. 
Acland’s elaborate treatise on medical and sanitary 
statistics, suggested by the cholera investigations, 
give assurance of his competency to fill the chair 
with advantage to science and credit to the Uni- 
versity. 

The men of Kent are to have an archeological 
society of their own. Ata meeting held at Mere- 
worth Castle on Saturday the 19th, it was resolved 
that the Kent Archeological Society should be 
formed, with the Marquis Camden as President, 
and the Rev. Lambert B. Larking as Honorary 
Secretary. Upwards of thirty names appear as 
having been already received, including some work- 
ing as well as ornamental members. A committee 
is instructed to invite the co-operation of those who 
are supposed to be favourable to the objects of the 
Society to become original members without ballot. 
Members of either House of Parliament, on be- 
coming members of the Society, are to be placed 
on the list of Vice-Presidents—not a very digni- 
fied resolution. Had the honour been confined 
to members connected with the county, and to 
other legislators who have shown interest in anti- 
quarian pursuits, it would have been different; but 
the mere title of M.P. is a vague claim to the 
vice-presidency of a local institution. As it is, 
the Society may have more officers than rank and 
file. The rules of the Sussex Archeological So- 
ciety, as having been already tested by experience, 
are to be adopted by the sister society. By the 
steps that have now been taken, the Surrey Archzo- 
logical will be disappointed in the hopes of recruit- 
ing from Kent; and we trust that there will be 
henceforth only a generous rivalry in archeological 
research, tending to the more thorough elucidation 
of the antiquities of both counties, 

It is quite time that the Celtic Society, and 
other Irish antiquaries, proceed zealously in the 
work of preserving the literary and other national 
relics of their island. The soil is rapidly changing 
owners, and the landed property has, within the 
last few years, undergone a revolution greater than 
even at the first English Conquest or the invasion 
of Cromwell. At the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Dublin, it was stated by Mr. Locke, that 
up tothe month of September of this year between 
two and three millions of acres, or nearly a seventh 
of the available superficies of the island, had fallen 
under the hammer of the Encumbered Estates 
Commission Court, and over that extent the pro- 
prietors were increased in number about nine-and- 
a-half fold. The expenditure in improvements by 
these new and solvent landlords had caused a won- 
derful rise of wages, which are double what they 
were at the time of the Commission being esta- 
blished. During the eight years of its continuance, 
from three to four millions yearly were poured into 
reproductive channels over the surface of this im- 
poverished agricultural country—i.e., taking into 
account the capital laid out on the land by pur- 
chasers, as well as the millions set free, that had 
been locked up in barren mortgages for scores of 
years. Up to the end of the legal session of 1858, 
the British purchasers were, as to number, one in 
twenty-three; as to total amount of purchase- 
money, one-sixth. Since that date, both these 
proportions had fallen off, and the Irish had now 
their land market almost entirely to themselves. 
However, the fee of upwards of 600,000 acres in 
Connaught, or nearly one-sixth of its extent, had 
been acquired by British purchasers ; and the in- 
termixture of these, and of English and Scotch 
farmers settled in the far West, with the native 
proprietors and their tenantry, tended greatly to 
improve and develope the resources of this, the 
most neglected province in Ireland. The facilities 
afforded for sale and transfer, and the vast extent 
of land thrown into the tenant-market by the 
agency of the Commission, had certainly prevented 
tenant-right agitation from assuming a dangerous 
agrarian aspect. The revolution effected by the 
sale of mortgaged and encumbered property has 
certainly caused a great social improvement in 





Treland ; but the vast emigration after the famine 
has had a larger share than Mr. Locke takes into 
account in producing the rise of wages. In the 
present state of commercial and agricultural acti- 
vity, it is not surprising that recruiting for the 
army in Ireland is less successful than in former 
years, without allowing any influence to the un- 
patriotic appeals of ‘Irish sepoys.” The name 
of Lord Carlisle, who fosters and encourages this 
and all good movements in Ireland, will hold an 
honourable place in the list of the viceroys. 

The rebel sepoys are commonly spoken of in the 
letters from India as ‘‘ Pandies,” a word requiring 
explanation even to those well versed in the lan- 
guages of the East. It is, in fact, taken from the 
name of the first mutineer hung at Barrackpore, 
who was called Mungul Pandy. The name has 
become generic, and a letter from Meerut speaks 
of Delhi, the head-quarters of the diabolical mu- 
tineers, as ‘ Pandemonium.” As the tidings from 
many parts of India for the next two mails may 
probably be of the saddest kind, it may interest 
some readers to know that the same letter speaks 
with cheerfulness of the aspect of affairs in the 
part of the country where the mutiny first broke 
out. ‘‘I think,” says the writer, ‘* we have passed 
over the crisis of this most horrible mutiny. Delhi 
will fall, I hope, before the end of next month 
(September), and by and by we will give those 
sepoys a terrible lesson.” It will be far on in No- 
vember, however, before the first of the reinforce- 
ments from Europe will be seen in Upper India. 
Among the disasters of this unexpected outbreak, 
is to be recorded the destruction of the telegraphic 
works, which had been completed in all parts of 
India. Sir William O'Shaughnessy, after retiring 
on his laurels, is now once more called to restore 
and extend the work in which he has already been 
successful. He has set out for India wid Constan- 
tinople, where he is to obtain the sanction of the 
Sultan, and to make arrangements for the establish- 
ment of a line from Constantinople to Bagdad, and 
thence to open correspondence with the line to be 
laid in the Persian Gulf from Kurrachee in Bom- 
bay. The appointment of Omer Pasha as the Go- 
vernor of Bagdad, affords a satisfactory guarantee 
for the carrying out, without molestation, whatever 
operations may be required, either of an engineer- 
ing or commercial nature, in the regions of the 
Tigris and Euphrates valleys. We observe also, 
from a Madras paper, that steps are taken to com- 
plete immediately the coast line to Calcutta, the 
steamer, ‘‘ Manilla,” having been dispatched last 
month to Ganjam with wire for laying down the 
telegraph. This miserable rebellion of 1857 will 
quicken British energy, in carrying out scientific 
and engineering, as well as military and political 
schemes, for the firmer establishment of the empire 
and the permanent welfare of the country. The 
great railway lines will also be vigorously carried 
on, and the same result will appear in India that 
the Romans produced by the military roads which 
traversed every conquered country. It must be 
under the protection, though not at the point of 
the sword, after Mahometan fashion, that the 
civilization, and literature, and religion of Europe 
will be introduced into the East. 

Dr. Charles Mackay, whose name is distinguished 
as the best song-writer and one of the first lyric 
poets of the time, leaves Liverpool to-day on his 
way to the United States and Canada. A series 
of letters and sketches of his travels will be trans- 
mitted to the ‘Illustrated London News,’ to the 
success of which journal the literary and editorial 
labours of Dr. Mackay have largety contributed. 
In America Dr. Mackay is going to lecture on 
‘Songs,’ and to read a new narrative poem. Our 
Transatlantic cousins will doubtless give a welcome 
reception to the author of ‘The Lump of Gold,’ 
and ‘ Under Green Leaves.’ The ‘ Songs for Music’ 
have been as great favourites in America as in this 
country, and some of Dr. Mackay’s ‘ Voices for 
the Crowd,’ such as the inspiring strains of ‘ Cheer, 
boys, cheer,’ ‘Clear the way,’ and ‘ There’s a good 
time coming,’ have a world-wide popularity in 
climes and among classes where the songs of 
Moore and Burns and Béranger have scarcely 
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penetrated. If inferior to these and other masters 
of lyric verse in inventive genius and literary art, 
he is surpassed by no poet in the healthy, manly, 
genial tone of his songs. He is a true poet of the 
people, and his works have had no unimportant 
influence in strengthening and spreading the best 
qualities of the national character. There is ster- 
ling worth in strains which are familiarly known 
wherever the English tongue is heard, on the banks 
of the Yarra Yarra and of the Sutlej, as well as 
the Mississippi and the Thames. 

A subscription has been raised in Manchester for 
the purpose of purchasing tickets for gratuitous dis- 
tribution among the working classes, so as to enable 
them to visit the Exhibition free of cost. Upwards 
of 10007. has been already subscribed. It has been 
proposed to open the Exhibition on the afternoon 
of the day of humiliation (Wednesday next), for 
the benefit of the Indian sufferers, but we have not 
learned whether the suggestion is to be carried 
into effect. 

It has, we understand, been determined to pre- 
pare a revised. edition of the Catholic version of 
the Scriptures, and Dr. Newman has been intrusted 
with the task. If we rightly apprehend the drift 
of the terms in which this statement is conveyed, 
it will be his especial business to weed the existing 
translation of its solecisms and Latinisms, and to 
bring it as nearly as possible to the standard of the 
authorised version. 

The first distribution of the National Medals for 
Drawing among the students of the Schools of Art 
of the United Kingdom will take place at Man- 
chester, in the Town Hall, on the 9th October. 
The distribution will be made by the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, the Right Hon. the Earl 
Granville, and the Vice-President of the Education 
Committee, the Right Hon. W. Cowper. 





In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris it was announced that M. Goldschmidt, the 
well-known amateur astronomer of that city, dis- 
covered on the 19th September another new planet 
—making the forty-seventh ‘little planet.” The 
forty-sixth, it will be remembered, was discovered 
a few days before by M. Luther, of the Observatory 
of Bilk. M. Goldschmidt has now discovered as 
many as eight of the new planets. 

Dr. Lichtenstein, the director of the Royal 
Zoological Museum, who died at Kiel the other 
day, had reached the ripe age of seventy-eight, 
fifty of which he had spent in active duty in one 
employment. He was born in Hamburg on the 
10th of January, 1780, and was chosen in 1811 
Professor of Zoology at the newly-founded museum 
of Berlin. He was director of the Royal Holstein 
Museum from 1813, and was besides author of a 
popular book of travels in Africa. 

On 14th ult., the veteran Alexander von Hum- 
boldt celebrated his 89th birthday. 

Baron Liebig, the celebrated chemist, has re- 
ceived the order of Charles the Third from the 
Queen of Spain. 

The new Museum at Leipsig is now externally 
completed; and the appearance of the building, as 
well as the beauty of the site, render it a very im- 
posing object. 

All the poetical and prose works of the cele- 
brated Polish poet, Adam Mickiewitz, have hither- 
to been prohibited in Poland and Russia, but 
the Emperor Alexander has just ordered that they 
may henceforth be publicly sold for the benefit of 
his family—with, however, the exception of such 
as may have been condemned by the censorship as 
of a dangerous political character. 

The late Eugene Sue commenced, after the 
revolution of 1848, the publication at Paris of a 
work called the ‘ Mysttres du Peuple,’ in which he 
undertook to expose what he considered the unjust 
hardships to which the working classes are and 
always have been subjected. As at that time 
political feeling ran high, his book sold extensively 
amongst the class for whom it was written, les 
ouvriers ; but it was disregarded by the wealthier 
classes, and the literary circles, looking on it as a 
mere political machine de guerre, paid no attention 


thought fit to institute a prosecution of it. For 
some reason not stated this prosecution was not 
persisted in, and after the coup d’état of 1851 
Eugene Sue was exiled. In exile, as our readers 
are aware, he died not very long since. It now 
turns out that some time before his death the 
Government renewed the prosecution of the book 
—including not only Sue himself, but a nobleman 
who had purchased the copyright, and the printer 
and the publisher, in the prosecution. The death 
of Sue has not prevented it from continuing these 
proceedings, and we hear from Paris that within 
the last few days, they have resulted in the con- 
demnation of the owner of the copyright to a year’s 
imprisonment and 2401. fine, of the publisher to 
two months’ imprisonment and 801. fine, and of the 
printer to a month’s imprisonment and 40/. fine ; 
also in the order that all the copies of the book 
that have been or can be seized shall be de- 
stroyed, and that no more shall be produced. 
The reasons assigned by the court for this severe 
judgment is, that the book excites to hatred of the 
present government of France, outrages morality 
and religion, represents France as ‘having been 
from the oldest times divided into two races, one 
the Frank, conquering and oppressive, the other 
the Gauls, conquered and oppressed,” encourages 
the people to insurrection, preaches up the red 
flag, excuses secret political societies, &c. 

An expedition from Adelaide, headed by Mr. 
Goyder, the Government surveyor, is stated to have 
discovered, in the vicinity of Lake Torrens, a fer- 
tile and, for Australia, a well watered country. 
It is added that there was every appearance of this 
tract extending a good distance into the interior. 

M. Eichhoff, the distinguished French literary an- 
tiquary, has just brought out at Paris a new edition 
of his ‘Tableau de la Littérature du Nord au 
Moyen Age,’ which made so much sensation in the 
learned world on its first appearance. This work 
does for the literature of Northern Europe in the 
middle ages, what the writings of the elder Disraeli 
have done so amply and so well for the ancient li- 
terature of our own country. It contains histori- 
cal notices of, criticisms on, and extensive transla- 
tions from, the productions in prose and verse of 
the Celts, the Goths, and the Finns, the Gauls, the 
Irish, and the Anglo-Saxons, the Normans, the 
Troubadours, and the German Minnensinger. To 
have collected his materials, the author must have 
read and re-read, and pondered o’er, not only 
‘*small old volumes dark with tarnish’d gold,” but 
manuscripts covered with the dust of ages; and 
he must have possessed a knowledge of languages 
so vast and so varied as to excite astonishment that 
it could ever have been gained by one man. To 
his industry and his learning he has added great 
critical acumen, and not a little of that power of 
evoking the past which marks the able historian or 
romancer. The result is that he has produced a 
book which is so invaluable as a mine of informa- 
tion, that it will enable any one, by a little study, 
to obtain a fair knowledge of the poems, the vi- 
sions, the songs, the legends, the mythology, the 
manners, and the history, of the peoples of the far 
olden time, who formed, or have been absorbed in, 
what are now the great nations of the north. And 
from the spirited narrative with which these mat- 
ters are accompanied, and the sagacious reflections 
that are made on them, that olden time is, as it 
were, resuscitated with its credulity and folly, its 
grandeur and meanness—in a word, all its vivid 
reality. 

The ten leaves of the ‘ Codex Argentzeus,’ which 
about twenty-five years since were stolen, and 
which were only recovered a year ago by the 
confession of the thief on his death-bed, have just 
been published with explanatory notes by Herr 
Upstrém. 

A small book has lately been published at 
Wetzlar, called ‘ Eight small Poems by Goethe, 
published for the first time with explanations, by 
Theodore Bergk.’ The object of the writer is to 
prove that these eight poems, which originally ap- 
peared in the /ris, when under Jacobi’s manage- 
ment, and have been always ascribed to other 





to it. The Government, however, in 1849, 





authors, are the genuine production of Goethe him- 
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self. Herr Bergk, now Professor of Philology jy 
Halle, resided formerly in Freiburg, in the Breisgay, 
in the library of the university of which town ali 
the manuscripts of Jacobi are deposited. The 
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examination of these by a mind so penetrating ag 
that of Professor Bergk, has led to this curious 
discovery. 

Herr Schweigger, the learned Professor of 
Physics in Halle, died on September 6th, He 
laboured long and successfully in science, and j 
best known to the world by his discoveries jy 
erystal-electricity, and by the construction of an 
electro-magnetic multiplier, which bears his name, 

In Barad, in Kebengebirgen, in constructing a 
road, the workmen came upon the remains of 
ancient buildings evidently of Roman origin ; they 
are on an immense scale, and seem to have been 
employed in extensive salt works. They probably 
date from the time of the Emperor Trajan. 

Danish antiquaries have, at different times and 
with various success, endeavoured to refer the 
names of several distinguished Englishmen to a 
Scandinavian original. Nowhere, perhaps, is the 
evidence for an hypothesis of this description more 
clear than in the case of the gallant General 
Havelock, who springs from a part of England 
peopled by the northmen, and whose name has 
only varied by a letter, since it was borne by that 
Havelok, the Dane, so well known to romance and 
to archeology. 

An Athenian journal announces the discovery of 
the tomb of Hippocrates at Arnaoutli, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Pharsalia. It is said that the 
sepulchre was found to contain an effigy of a ser- 
pent, which had been used as a ring, a bronze bust 
of Hippocrates, and an inscription, testifying that 
it was his place of interment, all of which were sent 
to Constantinople. We must own that we fee 
dubious as to the truth of the story; it has little 
internal evidence of probability, and Hippocrates 
died, not at Pharsalia, but at Larissa. 

A yearly sum of fifty thousand florins for five 
years -has been allotted by the Austrian govern- 
ment for the exterior and interior restoration and 
decoration of the St. Stephen’s church at Vienna, 





FINE ARTS. 


THE TURNER GALLERY. 


Cire. 1820.—Rome, the Arch of Titus, and the 
Campo Vaccino, seen fromthe Colosseum. This, like 
the other pictures of the same class, must have 
been intended rather as a memorial sketch than as 
a finished work. Still the colouring of the picture 
remains excellent, and the composition is designed 
and executed with feelings of admiration and en- 
thusiasm inspired by the nature of the subject, and 
such as the extracts from Rogers and Byron which 
accompany the title would seem to convey. When 
it was painted, the ‘Italy’ had not long been pub- 
lished, and the fourth canto of ‘ Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage’ itself finished in Venice, had appeared 
only in the preceding year. The effect of Byron's 


poem upon Turner, as upon the rest of the world, - 


may be imagined. 

1844, Van Tromp. <A brilliant sketch in the 
later manner of the artist. We are informed by 
the catalogue, that the Dutch admiral, going about 
to please his masters, is represented as shipping 4 
sea and getting a good wetting. 

... The Batile of Trafalgar. Another sketch 
of the subject, which Turner treated with elaborate 
care in two important works, one at Greenwich, the 
other in this collection. This composition more re 
sembles the former of these works, in the arrange 
ment of the boats and figures in the foreground. 
The huge white hull, half seen in the middle dis- 
tance, is highly characteristic of Turner, with whom 
it was a favourite study. 

S Petworth Park. This sketch, remark- 
able for its glowing sky, and romantic selection of 
beautiful landscape effects, is unfinished. Tilling- 
ton church is seen in the distance. 

.... Chichester Canal. Another unfinished 
work, companion to the last. Turner’s art is per 
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ceptible in the rapid touch by which the ducks and 

other objects in this picture are suggested to the 
or. 

’ reo room on the left is devoted to three large 

‘etures, two of which, Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 
age and the Bay of Baie, have been already men- 

joned. 
OOhrs. 1831.  Caligula’s Palace and Bridge. 
Bay of Baie. This magnificent work, perhaps 
the most elaborate of all Turner's compositions of 
this class, abounds with objects which will long 
occupy the spectator’s attention. On the left are 
the ruins of Caligula’s Palace, behind which the 
sun is rising. The palace is supposed to have 
peen reared upon arches built out into the sea, 
between which canals gave opportunities of imme- 
diate access to the bay. Under these hollow vaults 
the green pellucid water enters and casts gleaming 
and sparkling reflections. Above, vast piles of im- 
posing architecture cleave the sky in grand and 
varied outline. Over allare spread the pure golden 
and liquid rays of morning. Between this palace 
and the spectator are avenues of trees, amongst 
which figures are walking and resting, thereby 
giving distance, and suggesting ideas of beauty and 
tranquillity. In the centre is the sea, or that part 
of the bay which was enclosed by Caligula’s bridge, 
massive portions of which protrude from the water. 
Further to the right is Baiz itself, with distant 
mountains beyond, one of the most delicious bits 
of landscape to be found in the whole gallery. 
Nearer to the spectator the road comes winding 
round the gulf, until in the foreground we have 
groups of children playing with goats, &c. This 
great picture, the charms of which are almost in- 
exhaustible, is known to the public by the engrav- 
ing of E. Goodall. 

We come finally to the large room, which con- 
tains no less than seventeen paintings—among 
them some of the most important of the series. 
These are almost all works of late date, the whole 
having been painted after 1835. 

Cire. 1835. Heidelberg Castle in the Olden Time. 
This scene is treated with the picturesque and 
studied profusion by which the artist, at the risk 
of indistinctness, sought to obtain an effect of 
wealth, copiousness, and grandeur. The chateau 
of Heidelberg is restored, and the ground in front 


_ and to the right of it is broken up into terraces. 


Below on the right are the roofs and spires of the 
town piled one above the other, and far in the dis- 
tance winds the Rhine, The crowd of figures and 
faces, however, in the foreground, is that which 
attracts and baffles the spectator’s curiosity. At 
atable there appears seated two dignified person- 
ages, whom attendants or courtiers are approach- 
ing with respect. Below them is a band of musi- 
cians, and over their heads is a crowd engaged in 
dancing and merry-making. Vessels, robes, and 
musical instruments, with fruits and wines, are 
introduced as supplementary features. Much of 
the painting, however, appears to have suffered by 
time, or to have been left unfinished. 

Before 1840. The New Moon. This is one of 
the greatest marvels of pictorial effect in the whole 
gallery. Seen close to, it is an inscrutable mass of 
flakes and blotches of rather dirty paint; but 
retire and look at it at due distance, and every 
atom of the mysterious structure resolves itself, by 
asort of magic, into an intelligible reality. From 
asky of exquisite variety and harmony of colouring, 
descending through a scale of tints, from pearl grey, 
to the purple and red of sunset, gleams forth a 
Moon, quite invisible at first sight, the reflexion of 
Which is indicated by a patch of white upon the 
glistening sands. The figures even become life- 
like, both human and canine; and in the distance 
may be seen a town with its spires and towers, its 
long pier and lighthouses. This is the bravura of 
painting, unattainable except by long practice, 
which astonishes and bewilders the spectators. 

Before 1842. Snow Storm; Steamboat off a 
Harbour's Mouth making Signals. This is the 
Picture about which Mr. Ruskin tells the story of 
“soapsuds and whitewash” (ante, p. 67). Turner's 
recollection of the storm is reproduced in a scene 
df no little confusion and, it must be added, ob- 





scurity, and long study is necessary before the 
eye succeeds in unravelling the mysterious and in- 
volved action of steam, smoke, snow, and spray, 
which are here churned up together in a mingled 
cloud. The steamer is supposed to be in shallow 
water off Harwich, going by the lead. 

1843. Opening of the Walhalla, 1842. This 
fine landscape, whilst it abounds with a profusion 
of those effects which were the principal favourites 
of the painter, has the same appearance of haste 
as the Heidelberg, and even the Rome already men- 
tioned. The beauty of the arrangement is per- 
fect. On a slope on the opposite side of the river 
stands the temple, with eager crowds hurrying up 
to the platform on which it stands. Multitudes 
are crossing the stream; others floating down to 
the temple in boats. In the foreground are groups 
of figures basking in the bright morning light. 
Some appear to be kneeling round an altar; but 
the officiating priest is not visible. The attitudes 
and occupations of the rest are full of abandon and 
grace. ‘he silvery tone of this picture is one of 
its most attractive charms. 

1843. Approach to Venice. 

1843. The ‘* Sun of Venice’ going to Seca. Al- 
ready noticed (‘ Lit. Gaz.’ for 1856, p. 908). 

1844. Fishing Boats bringing a Disabled Ship 
into Port. This is a fine sea-sketch, full of ani- 
mation and life; the weather looking angry and 
threatening, and the boats fluttering about the 
disabled ship in picturesque anxiety. 

1844. Rain, Steam, and Speed. No late work 
of Turner has attained so great celebrity as this, 
arising not merely from its subject, but from the 
marvellous art that is manifest in its execution. 
No painters had as yet caught and perpetuated 
upon canvas the exact feeling inspired by the sight 
of a train at full speed, and Turner has wonder- 
fully accomplished this almost impossibility. Here 
we see the tremulous shiver of irresistible strength, 
the glare, the rush of wheels, the gradually dilat- 
ing form, all presented to the eye by some in- 
scrutable art. Beyond the engine, at due dis- 
tance, almost every figure can be made out in the 
carriages. Then if the eye is turned from this ex- 
hibition of strength, speed, and fiery lights, to 
the scenes on each side of the viaduct, how re- 
freshing are the cool tones of natural beauty on 
either side! Everywhere the landscape is smiling 
through its tears, glittering from the effects of the 
recent shower. On the right a ploughman stands 
with his team afield; in the distance a wide ex- 
panse of plain waves with foliage rich and fruitful 
asa garden. On the left a stream is divided by 
one of those projecting banks of which Turner was 
so fond, and boats, figures, and dwellings com- 
plete the interest of the scene. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the power on one hand, or the beauty on the 
other; and the execution is as marvellous as the 
ideas are exquisite. 

1844. Venice—The Church of Santa Maria 
della Salute. 

1844, Venice.—The Riva degli Schiavont. 

1845. Venice.—Noon, from the Canal of St. 
Mark. 

1845. Venice.—Sunset ; a Fisher. 

1846. Venice.—Eveniny ; Going to the Ball. 

1846. Venice—Morning ; Returning from the 
Ball. The above six works exhibit the inexhaustible 
interest which the city of the sea, with its wonder- 
ful effects of air, light, and water,: had for the 
artist. His efforts to represent the fleetigg and 
subtle phenomena which vary from hour to hour, and 
which cross the visitor’s path at every turn with 
some novel beauty at Venice, may be traced in 
these works. 

1845. Whalers. 

1846. Whalers. 

1846. Whalers Entangled in Ice Boiling Blub- 
ber. A new theme of imagination seems to have 
inspired the artist from reading Beale’s ‘ Voyage of 
Whaling Expeditions.’ The second of the above 
enumerated works represents the exciting moment 
of spearing the fish, which, already wounded, is 
spouting a column of foam tinged with blood. On 
a flag may be read the ship’s name, Erebus. . 

.... Fireat Sem, This unfinished picture again 





conveys the highest impression of Turner's resources 
as acolourist. The most fearful conflict of elements 
and contrast of colours are here presented that 
could be selected from the calamities incident 
to modern existence ; and it is superfluous to 
dwell upon horrors which force themselves on 
the eye of every one, or upon the art that has 
introduced the calm grey morn as a counter- 
poise to the fiery glow on the right of the pic- 
ture, that has lifted the wave, and given that rock- 
ing motion to the raft. The picture is a gigantic 
effort, not the less powertul because incomplete. 

.... Mountain Glen. An unfinished sketch, 
exhibiting, however, the arrangements of glowing 
colour and bold flowing outline with which the 
artist delighted to gratify the cravings of his eye 
and the masterly power of his hand. 

The whole series of 194 oil pictures now on ex- 
hibition at Marlborough House is thus brought to 
a close, a collection which is already appreciated as 
one of the most cherished possessions of the nation, 
and which we may hope ere long to see in a situa- 
tion worthy of the gift and its donor. 


The festivities at Weimar, accompanying the 
placing the statue-group of Goethe and Schiller, 
and laying the foundation-stone of the monument 
to Karl August, were successfully and brilliantly 
terminated on 4th of September. The concourse 
of people from all parts filled the small town of 
Weimar to overflowing, the weather was favour- 
able, and the satisfaction of all parties complete. 
The first day was devoted to the Karl August 
ceremony. arly in the morning the citizens re- 
sorted to the burial-place of their princes, bearing 
garlands and bouquets of flowers, which they 
strewed on the sarcophagi of the Grand Duchess 
Luise, and the Grand Duke Karl Friedrich. 
Later the vault was opened in which the remains 
of Karl August repose, between those of his chosen 
friends, Goethe and Schiller: the spot was visited 
by thousands of spectators. At eleven o'clock the 
Royal family, attended by many illustrious guests, 
repaired to the Fiirstenplatz, where preparations 
had been made for laying the first stone of the 
monument. <A speech was delivered in honour of 
the Prince whose memory is so beloved, and 
whose name will ever remain blended with those of 
the great poets he so delighted to honour. A 
casket was lowered into the hole appointed for it, 
containing the coins of the present time ; and in 
addition, a copy of the constitution of Weimar, as 
formed A.D. 1816; one of the laws revised in 
1856; a programme of the festivities of the day, 
together with a coin bearing the head of the 
Duchess Luise, with the inscription, ‘‘ das geret- 
tele Vaterland,” and another medal in bronze, 
with the portrait of Karl August. These being 
safely deposited, the stone was lowered, and the 
usual blows with the hammer given by the reigning 
Duke. The following day (‘‘der Dichter Tag”) 
was devoted to the uncovering of the three great . 
statues. The procession being formed, proceeded 
first to the spot on which Wieland’s statue by 
Gasser was erected; an eloquent speech was de- 
livered by Herr Scholl, and amidst shouts of joy 
the statue was revealed. The procession then re- 
paired to the square before the theatre, followed 
by eager crowds. Here stood the beautiful group 
of the brother poets, still veiled from sight. After 
another speech, and amidst an enthusiasm excited 
to the utmost, the covering fell, and revealed the 
two majestic figures. Of them it is necdless to 
speak ; they have long since been declared amongst 
the master-works of modern sculpture. Professor 
Rietschel was invited to ascend the royal platform, 
to receive the thanks and praises warmly showered 
upon him by all the party. The day closed with 
representations in the theatre, selected from the 
works of Goethe and Schiller, performed by the 
greatest German artists — Emil Devrient and 
Davison, Fraiilein Marie Seebach, and Fraiilein 
Fuhr. We are glad to hear that the execution of 
the Karl August monument has been entrusted to 
Professor Rietschel. 

At Jena, on 18th September, a bronze bust of 
Herr Oken was erected on the Promenades, in 
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memory of that Professor, who was for many years 
an ornament to the Jena University. In 1807 he 
was appointed Professor of Medicine, and subse- 
quently in 1812, promoted to the chair of Philo- 
sophy and Natural History. He was editor of a pe- 
riodical called the ‘Isis,’ and in 1819, inconsequence 
of some articles betraying too liberal sentiments, he 
was requested to resign either his professor's chair 
or the editorship ; he chose the former, and retired 
to Munich, where he pursued his :avocations for 
many years. He subsequently went to reside at 
Zurich, where he died A.D. 1851. 

From Padua we learn that on the visit paid to 
its ancient University by the Archduke Maxi- 
wilian and his bride, Professor Zantedeschi, the 
curator of the Cabinet of Physical Science in the 
Lyceum, who was conducting the royal party 
through the rooms, drew their attention to a 
wretched plaster cast of Galileo, placed on a 
pedestal, in which was inserted a bone of the 
great philosopher, at the same time intimating 
that so poora likeness of so great a man was a 
disgrace to the University, to which for eighteen 
years he had dedicated his labours. The Arch- 
duke, thanking the Professor, promised to remember 
the bust of Galileo. Accordingly orders were im- 
mediately given to the sculptor Ferrari to execute 
a bust in marble worthy the philosopher and of 
the donor. 

Two of the painted glass windows which have 
been executed for the cathedral at Ratisbon (now 
undergoing the process of restoration at the Royal 
manufactory in Munich), are completed, and are 
being exhibited in that city for a few days. They 
are said te be beautiful in design and magnificent 
in execution. 

Two of the six statues of German Emperors 
which are to occupy the Vorhalle, or lofty hall, 
from which the nave of the Speyer cathedral is 
entered, are finished, and are to be seen in the 
atelier of Herr Fernkorn. These statues are 
to be erected at the expense of the Emperor of 
Austria. 

It is proposed to erect'a monument to Herr von 
Stein, the great German statesman, in Nassau, the 
place of his birth. It is expected that it will be 
finished and inaugurated on the 25th October, 
which will be the centenary of his birth. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Wir the opening of October a season of greater 
activity in the dramatic world has commenced. 
Mr. Phelps has resumed his representations of the 
legitimate drama at Sadler's Wells, Shakspearian 
nights having due precedence. On Wednesday 
Love's Labour Lost was produced, in accordance 
with previous announcement, a revival the his- 
torical as well as dramatic interest of which de- 
serves more than a passing notice. Besides the 
Shakspearian nights there have been performances 
of The Stranger and of The Hunchback, the part of 
Julia in the latter being enacted by Mrs. Young, 
an actress with a high provincial or colonial repu- 
tation, which was favourably sustained by this 
appearance. The Master Walter of Mr. Phelps is 
one of the few well-marked characters which will 
survive in dramatic records of the present genera- 
tion of actors. It is one of his most characteristic 
representations. The engagement of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sims Reeves at the Standard having termi- 
nated, the boards of this large house are for the 
time devoted to high tragedy and classic comedy, 
commencing with Macbeth, Mr. James Anderson 
being Macbeth, and Miss Elsworthy Lady Macbeth, 
and Much ado about Nothing, the same performers 
taking the parts of Benedick and Beatrice. A 
grand historical drama of the time of Henry VIII. 
has been brought out at the Surrey Theatre, where 
a burlesque of the Traviata, in which Mr. Widdi- 
combe plays the part of the heroine, is an additional 
attraction. A smartly written version of the same 
subject, by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, is also 
presented at the Strand Theatre. Mr. T. P. Cooke 
continues his unusual exertions at the Adelphi, and 
we are glad to observe that the Pilot has been 


replaced by Black-Eyed Susan. Of the revival of 
Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy, The Wonder, at the Hay- 
market, we may have something to say hereafter. 
It would be scarcely fair to judge Mr. Sedley, 
who had the part of Don Felix, by his first appear- 
ance before a London audience. 


The Norwich musical festival has, on the whole, 
been successful in its financial aspects. It is ex- 
pected that at least 200/. will be handed over to the 
city and county charities as the surplus of the re- 
ceipts over the expenses of the meeting. It is 
satisfactory not to have a deficit, as is now too 
often the case on such occasions, but the amount 
is scarcely so large as to justify the magniloquent 
statements of the charitable objects of these fes- 
tivals, which are essentially meetings for musical 
enjoyment, social entertainment, and fashionable 
display. These are good ends in their own way, 
but the Bishop of Norwich was justified in object- 
ing to cover them under the names of devotion and 
charity. Had only three of the many wealthy 
county gentlemen presented the same donation as 
the bishop, the charitable fand would have equalled 
its actual amount, and ten would have afforded 
means for a large amount of beneficence. Whereas, 
under the present system, the bulk of the funds is 
carried off by a few foreign artistes. 





The Italian tragedian, Salvini, brought his series 
of performances in Paris to a close on Tuesday, 
by a repetition of Othello. In this character he 
has literally taken the town by storm; and it 
must be admitted that his personation of it is 
marked by originality of conception—many of his 
‘‘points” being altogether new, or made dif- 
ferently to what English actors make them—and 
by extraordinary skill in execution ; the character 
being well maintained throughout, and, in what 
may be called the stormy scenes, being full of 
savage grandeur, though without any approach to 
rant. Our letters only object to one thing in the 
whole of the arduous personation—and that is, 
that instead of stabbing himself in the heart or 
breast, he draws a knife across his throat ;—and 
they say that this is not only contrary to theatrical 
tradition, but rather lowers the prestige of the 
Moor as a brave and noble soldier. But they 
state that Salvini maintains that he has several 
good reasons for what he does—one being that as 
the arms which Othello carried were of Moorish 
fashion, they were curved at the point, and conse- 
quently not adapted for stabbing. We must con- 
fess, however, that we do not approve of the idea 
of such a hero as Othello gashing his throat—that 
sort of self-slaughter is more in the way of frantic 
hairdressers. Salvini’s success, great as it has 
been in Paris, would have been still greater if he 
had been better supported ; but a more wretched 
company than that which surrounds him has sel- 
dom been seen. We hear that we shall very 
likely have the pleasure of seeing him in London 
in the course of the winter. 

Mdlle. Rachel is dangerously ill at Cannet, a 
village near Cannes, and it has consequently 
been thought advisable to collect her family round 
her. 

Madame Ristori is playing at Madrid with, of 
course, much success. 

Auber’s Opera, Le Cheval de Bronze, in four acts, 
has just been produced at the Grand Opera at 
Paris. Composed originally for, and represented 
at, the Opéra Comique, it has had to undergo 
modifications and to have additions made to it, in 
order to fit it for the great musical theatre. Either, 
however, these modifications and additions have 
had the effect of disguising its merits, or those 
merits were not so great as the public had 
imagined, or the public taste has changed ; what- 
ever the reason, certain it is that the opera has 





not had the success that was expected, and that it 
obtained when it was brought out in 1835. 
Being, too, a sort of Chinese farce, it is perhaps 
not exactly entitled to the honour of admission to 
the Opera répertoire, A good deal of dancing has 
been added to it, and Madame Ferraris distin- 





guished herself greatly therein. 
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‘On the Distribution of the Orbits of the Comets 
in Space,’ by Cavaliere O. F. Mosetti. The 
author commenced by explaining that the simplest 
and most direct method of analyzing the distriby. 
tion of the comets in space would seem to be, to 
divide the celestial sphere by means of so many 
circles parallel to the ecliptic into equal zones cor. 
responding to an aliquot part of the entire super. 
ficies, and then to ascertain how many culminating 
points are contained in each of these. If the 
orbits were uniformly distributed throughout space, 
each of them should contain about an equal nun- 
ber of these points ; if not, the greater or ley 
number contained in each will serve to show the 
tendency the orbits have to approach to or recede 
from that distribution. The author applied this 
method arithmetically in the first instance; and 
afterwards, in order to render the results mor 
palpable, reduced them to a graphic construction, 
—The learned Professor then exhibited and ex 
plained to the Section, in detail, the several 
formulz on which the numerical examination of 
the question was founded, and then exhibited and 
explained the graphic construction reduced toa 
planisphere. The same planisphere, when pro- 
perly projected, was made to serve for both the 
Northern and Southern hemispheres, by colouring 
the projecting lines which marked radially on the 
outer circle the longitudes of the culminating 
points and of the parhelia for the Northern hemi- 
sphere blue, and for the Southern black, and o 
each of these radial lines was marked the number 
assigned to the comet in the catalogue of the 263 
discussed by the author. If, then, we conceive 
these two lines to be produced to the centre, and 
caused to revolve towards the Northern hem: 
sphere if marked with the sign plus, to the Southem 
if marked minus, until they take the position of 
the inclination of the orbit marked as belonging 
to each, the position of the two lines will present 
to the mind a picture of the position which the 
orbit will hold as well in space as in its own plane, 
At the end of each of the eight tables, correspon¢- 
ing to the eight zones, were specified the total 
number of orbits found in that zone, as well a 
the number of those having their parhelia in 
the Northern or Southern hemisphere, and their 
motion direct or retrograde; combining the data 
thence given, the author drew up the summary of 
the whole. He found the orbits to have a tendency 
to approach in prevailing numbers the polar regions 
of the ecliptic. The minimum occurs in the fifth 
zone of each hemisphere. Those whose parhelia 
are in the Northern hemisphere exceed those whos 
parhelia are in the Southern in the proportion 
3 to 2; the number of those having a direct mo 
tion to those retrograde as 5 to 6, or nearly equal. 
The author calls the Great Circle, which passes 9 
as to divide the Milky Way pretty equally, the 
Galaxy Circle. In the centre of this the Sun and 
Earth may be considered to be placed ; it cuts the 
ecliptic towards the solstitial points, and is inclined 
to it at about 60°. He then finds that the plans 
of the orbits of the comets are, for the most part, 
little, if at all, inclined to the plane of the Galaxy 
Circle, and that they go on decreasing in number 
as that inclination increases ; and, therefore, be 
concludes that some cosmical cause must have led 
to such a result. Also, the parhelia of by far the 
greater number of those he has discussed are fount 
near the Galaxy Circle, showing that when they 
are passing most closely under the influence @ 
the Sun they are both near the Galaxy Circe, 
and their proper motion is nearly parallel to is 
plane. Hence the greater number of comets 
come to us from the region of the Galaxy itself. _ 

The Rev. J. B. Reade ‘On a new Method ¢ 
forming Ammonio-Iodides of Metals.’ It is only 
within the last few years that the attention 
chemists has been directed to the compounds 
metals with iodine and ammonia. The 5th editia 
of Brande’s ‘Chemistry,’ published in 1841, 8 
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the British Association, in 1847, I exhibited the 

ammonio-iodide and per-iodide of gold, and since 

that time other experiments on other metals have 

furnished me with results which perhaps may be of 
gome interest to the Chemical Section. —Solution of 
Todine in Ammonia. Perhaps the best mode of 
dissolving iodine in ammonia for the purpose in 

question, is to place about 50 or 60 grains of iodine 

inan evaporating dish, hold it over the spirit-lamp 

till thoroughly warm, and the vapour arises, and 

then add a few drops of Liquor Ammoniz, which 

will be immediately charged with a large excess of 
jodine in solution. This may be poured into a 
bottle, and more iodine and ammonia added, until 
the requisite supply is obtained.—A mmonio-iodide 
of Gold. Gold-leaf, when placed in the iodine 
solution, instantly turns black, (a purple if the 
solution be diluted), and immediately dissolves, like 
sugar in water. If left to evaporate spontaneously 
in some quantity, we obtain black four-sided prisms 
of the ammonio-per-iodide, which readily dissolve 
in water ; and if a very weak solution be exposed 
for some months to the direct action of the sun’s 
rays, a slight precipitate appears, and a drop or 
two of the clear solution furnishes a most striking 
microscopic object, both as to crystalline arrange- 
ment and richness of tint when placed in polarized 
light. —Ammonio-iodide of Silver. Gmelin says of 
the ammonio-iodide of silver, that ‘* unfused iodide 
of silver absorbs with evolution of heat 3°6 per 
cent. of ammonia, and forms a white compound, 
which on exposure to the air gives off ammonia and 
turns yellow again.”” The phenomena are far more 
interesting when silver leaf is added to the ammonia 
solution of iodine. The metallic silver is dissolved, 
and when a few drops are placed on a slip of glass 
beautiful brushes of prismatic crystals shoot out in 
all directions, which may be mounted as a micro- 
scopic object in Canada balsam after the excess of 
iodine is spontaneously evaporated. Under polar- 
ized light the colours of the crystals are brilliant in 
the extreme.—A mmonio-iodide of Mercury. The 
phenomena in forming this compound are varied 
and interesting. Mercury is added to the iodine 
solution, and after the application of heat and the 
addition of a little water, a few drops on a slip of 
glass give bundles of permanent prismatic crystals, 
similar to those of silver, and acted on with the 
same energy by polarized light. If ammonia be 
added to these crystals, they are immediately co- 
vered with tufts of snowy whiteness, and by degrees 
they are converted into ruby-coloured hexagonal 
prisms, which are also permanent. — Ammonio- 
wdide of Cobalt. Brande observes that, ‘‘no pre- 
cipitate is produced in solutions of cobalt either by 
hydriodic acid, or iodide of potassium, or by iodic 
acid, or iodate of potassa.” I find, however, that 
cobalt yields to the action of the ammonio-iodide 
solution after some hours’ digestion and a little 
heat and water. As might be expected, it.exhibits 
very strongly the sympathetic properties of the 
chloride, for when placed on paper and gently 
heated it becomes a brilliant green, which of course 
vanishes as the paper cools.—Ammonio-iodide of 
Titanium. As Titanium, which resists every direct 
method of attack in the laboratory, yields after a 
period of digestion in the iodine solution, it is pro- 
bable that other of the scarcer metals, which are 
with difficulty reduced by the ordinary methods, 
might be exhibited in the form of ammonio-iodides, 
and thus throw additional light on their respective 
equivalents. The crystals of ammonio-iodide of 
titanium which I have obtained were from a pure 
specimen of the metal obtained by Mr. Water- 
house, of Halifax, from the slag of the neighbour- 
Ing iron-furnaces at Low Moor.—A mmonio-iodide 
of Aluminium. In forming this compound I did 
not, as on other occasions, use the pure metal, but 
alumina only, precipitated in the usual way. After 
allowing the alumina to digest for some time in the 
iddine solution, the whole was boiled in a little 
water, which dissolved the new compound, and 
upon evaporation and the proper measure of heat 
to volatilize the excess of iodine and ammonia, a 
white semi-metallic substance remained, as in the 
case of silver. It is soluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and yields a blue precipitate on the addition 


of yellow prussiate of potash. Whether any use 
can be made of this process towards obtaining the 
pure metal is of course a problem for practical 
men. 

Mr. A. B. Wynne ‘ On the Tertiary Clay and 
Lignite of Ballymacadam, near Caher, in the 
County of Tipperary.’ A short time ago I visited 
a deposition of white potter’s clay and lignite, oc- 
curring about a mile to the south-east of Caher, in 
the county of Tipperary. And in bringing it under 
the notice of this section of the British Association, 
I think it right to say that I am not the discoverer 
of it, nor is this the first time it has been 
noticed, as Dr. Griffith mentioned it in a paper 
read before the Royal Dublin Society many years 
ago ; still, as I think I can add something to what 
is already known, and in the hope of eliciting some 
valuable remarks, or obtaining further information 
regarding it, I take this opportunity of describing 
its occurrence partly from what I saw, and partly 
from the testimony of people on the spot. This 
clay is found under and about the ruins of the old 
castle of allymacadam, of which little more than 
the foundations now remain. The mode of its oc- 
currence is very strange, for when standing in the 
centre of the small hollow which it occupies, at a 
distance of about one hundred yards, on almost 
every side the carboniferous limestone may be seen 
to protrude through the ordinary drift which is 
spread over the surrounding country, and which, 
most probably, once covered this isolated basin of 
tertiary clay, occupying an area of at the most 
about an acre and a half. Many pits have been 
sunk within this limit, of which three or four are 
visible, now filled with water; one small one has 
been recently opened to the depth of four or five 
feet, and in this, in situ, I found a lenticular 
mass of lignite, a specimen of which is on the 
table. The clay is usually white, more or less pure, 
and sometimes of a dun or bluish tinge, smooth to 
the touch, and extremely tenacious. The lignite 
is brown, and occurs in different states of decom- 
position and alteration, but none of it remains suffi- 
ciently perfect to prove what kind of wood it was. 
T regret to say that time did not permit me to get 
a section of it examined under a microscope, with 
the view of ascertaining whether it was coniferous 
or not. I may here mention a singular circum- 
stance connected with the physical geology of the 
place. The potter’s clay is not in the lowest posi- 
tion in the neighbourhood, but at a slight elevation ; 
and close to it, indeed, within the space it occupies, 
occur some of those natural drains so common in 
the mountain limestone of Ireland, expressively 
called by the peasantry “‘swallow holes ;” these 
carry off all the surplus water which accumulates 
in the pits, one in particular having been used to 
drain them whenever they were opened. Froma 
person who lives at the place, and possesses the 
right to work these pits, I learned that, having 
sunk through about fifteen feet of white clay, 
containing small fragments of plants which unfit it 
for the manufacture of pipes, a bed of lignite is 
reached, of varying thickness, from which parts 
of trees four or five feet in length could be raised 
without difficulty. Beneath this occurs the purest 
and best clay, which is white, with sometimes a 
pale shade of blue, is soft, and has a soapy feel. 
Lower than it, so far as I could learn, no person 
has penetrated, the reason assigned being that they 
either could not afford it, or were prevented by 
springs of clear water, then bursting upwards 
through the clay and filling the pits, accompanied 
by so offensive an odour of sulphuretted hydrogen 
as could scarcely beendured. Even now the place 
is not quite free from a mitigated form of this 
unpleasant circumstance, which, Dr. Griffith in- 
forms me, attends the occurrence of potter's clay and 
lignite in many other places in Ireland, such as at 
the south-eastern margin of Lough Neagh, counties 
of Tyrone and Antrim ; in the parish of Clonoe, in 
county Tyrone ; and near Lough Ree, in Roscom- 
mon. With regard to the value of the clay at 
Ballymacadam, I have heard that it has been sold 
for as much as 30s. per ton. Of the lowest found 
clay, which burns white, have been manufactured 





very good tobacco pipes, and many articles of finer 








ware, as cups and saucers, &c.; while that above 
the lignite makes beautiful buff and dun-coloured 
tiles; the most inferior of it has been used for 
bricks, and was at one time as valuable as the best. 
When used to whiten the cross-belts of the soldiers 
in all the principal inland garrisons of the south of 
Ireland, quantities of it were at one time exported 
to England, and it is to be regretted if it is now un- 
worthily neglected. The lignite has been often 
used as fuel, but it gives forth a heavy and peculiar 
smell while burning, and is associated with black 
shales, traces of which I saw near the mouth of 
one of the pits. Although I looked closely for 
them, [ could not find a single shell in any part of 
this clay, neither has it been examined for infusoria 
owing to want of time. 

Professor Harkness ‘On the records of a Triassic 
Shore.’ The area occupied by the trias strata re- 
ferred to occurs in the north-west of England and 
the south of Scotland. The deposit which forms 
the series consist of argillaceous strata and sand- 
stones ; and these beds have their surfaces marked 
by ripples, which have resulted from the action of 
wind on shallow water. Ripples of another cha- 
racter also occur, and these have been produced by 
the influence of small rills traversing a muddy 
shore. Tracks which have originated from the 
wanderings of crustaceans likewise make their ap- 
pearance on the surface of the sandstones, and with 
these are found associated the sinuous tracks of 
annelids, as well as the pitted hollows which form 
the entrances into the burrows of these animals. 
Evidence of the influence of the atmospheric 
causes also presents itself on these Triassic shores. 
This occurs in the form of sun cracks, which have 
produced fractures in the mud, and these cracks 
are seen in relief on the under surfaces of the sand- 
stones reposing upon the mud beds. Pseuclomor- 
phic chrystalis of salt are also exhibited in the state 
of small pyramidal elevations on the under sides 
of the sandstones, affording evidence of natural 
salt pans on this Triassic shore. Small pittings 
mark in many instances the faces of the sandsvones, 
and the surfaces reposing upon these pitted faces 
manifest little dome-like elevations. These have 
arisen from the effects of rain drops in most in- 
stances of a small size, resulting from tine rain. In 
some instances, however, oblong impressions make 
their appearance, and they are the results of heavy 
drifting rain. Ali the physical conditions on these 
ancient shores are such as we find under favourable 
circumstances on the sandy and muddy course of 
our present seas. 

Professor George Wilson ‘On the Employment of 
the Living Electric Fishes as Medical Shock Ma- 
chines.’ He stated that in prosecuting researches 
into the early history of the electric machine, he did 
not at first contemplate going further back than the 
seventeenth century, or commencing with any earlier 
instrument than Otto Guericke’s Sulphur Globe of 
1670. His attention, however, had been inci- 
dentally directed to the employment of the living 
torpedo as a remedial agent by the ancient Greek 
and Roman physicians; and he now felt satisfied 
that a living fish was alike the earliest and the 
most familiar electric instrument employed by 
mankind. In proof of the antiquity of the practice 
he adduced the testimony of Galen, Divoscorides, 
Scribonius, and Asclephiades, whose works proved 
that the shock of the torpedo had been used as a 
remedy in paralytic and neuralgic affections before 
the Christian era. A still higher antiquity had 
been conjecturally claimed for the electric silurus 
or malapterurus of the Nile, on the supposition that 
its Arabic name Raad signifies thunder-fish, and 
implied a very ancient recognition of the identity 
in nature of the shock-giving power and the light- 
ning force; but the best Arabic scholars have 
pointed out that the words for thunder (raad), aud 
for the electric fish (ra’a’d), are different, and that 
the latter signifies the ‘causer of trembling,’ or 
‘convulser,’ so that there are no grounds for com- 
puting to the ancient Egyptians, or even to the 
Arabs, the identification of silurus-power with the 
electric force. In proof of the generality of the 
practice of the zoo-electric machine at the present 
day, the writer referred to the remedial application 
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of the torpedo by the Abyssinians, to that of the 
gymnotus by the South American Indians, and to 
that of the recently-discovered electric fish (Malap- 
terurus Beninensis) by the dwellers on the old 
Calabar River, which flows into the Bight of Benin. 
The native Calabar women were in the habit of 
keeping one or more of the fishes in a basin of 
water, and bathing their children in it daily, with 
a view to strengthen them by the shocks which 
they receive. These shocks are certainly powerful, 
for living specimens of the Calabar fish are at pre- 
sent in Edinburgh, and a single one gives a shock 
to the hand reaching to the elbow, or even to the 
shoulder. The usages referred to appear to have 
prevailed among the nations following them from 
time immemorial; so that they furnish proof of the 
antiquity as well as of the generality of the practice 
under notice. The writer concluded by directing 
the attention of naturalists to the probability of 
additional kinds of electric fish being discovered, 
and to the importance of ascertaining what the 
views of the natives familiar with them are in re- 
ference to the source of their power, and to their 
therapeutic employment. 

Dr. Daubeny ‘On a New Method of Refining 
Sugar,’ conducted at Plymouth by Mr. Oxland, 
and known by his name. It consists in the adop- 
tion of the superphosphate of alumeni in conjunc- 
tion with animal charcoal, as a substitute for the 
albumen usually employed for that purpose. In 
both cases the object is to separate and carry down 
the various impurities which colour and adulte- 
rate the pure saccharine principle present in the 
syrup expressed from the cane or other vegetable 
which supplies it. As, however, bullock’s blood 
is the material usually procured for the purpose of 
supplying the albumen, a portion of uncoagulated 
animal matter, together with certain salts, is left 
n the juice in the ordinary process of refining, 
which impairs its purity and promotes its fermen- 
tation—thus occasioning a certain loss of saccha- 
rine matter to result. Nothing of the kind hap- 
pens when the superphosphate is substituted, and 
so much more perfect a purification of the feculent 
matters, under such circumstances, takes place 
that’ several varieties of native sugar, which, from 
being very highly charged with feculent matters, 
are rejected in the ordinary process of refining, 
are readily purified by this method. The employ- 
ment of superphosphate of alumeni also gets rid of 
so much larger a proportion of the impurities 
present in the sugar, that much less animal char- 
coal is subsequently required for effecting its com- 
plete declaration than when bullock’s blood has 
been resorted to. The quantity of superphosphate 
necessary for effecting the object is, for ordinary 
sugars, not less than twelve ounces to the ton ; 
whereas, for the same quantity, as much as from 
one to four gallons of bullock’s blood is found to 
be required. Dr. Daubeny suggested that this re- 
agent might be advantageously resorted to not 
only in the purification of sugar, but also in other 
processes of the laboratory, when the removal of 
foreign matters, intimately mixed with the solu- 
tion of a definite component, becomes a necessary 
preliminary in its further examination. 

Mr. G. H. Kinahan ‘On the Valentia Trap- 
District.’ These traps occur in the ‘‘Old Red’ 
formation, and seem to have been contemporaneous 
with the aqueous beds. On the mainland, and on 
part of Begenish, they are conformable; and on 
the rest of Bezenish, and on the Island of Valentia, 
they are unconformable. The lowest place in the 
formation that they are observed is to the south of 
Beenakeyraka, where they make their appearance 
asa dyke. It is then lost under the bog and drift, 
but is seen again when we go east, at the north of 
Glanleam, the seat of the Knight of Kerry. On 
Begenish, and the mainland, we meet with six 
different volcanic periods. The first is greenish- 
white compact felstone, which seems to be very 
local, as it is only met with at one place. Second: 
greenstone ash, which seems to have been very 
general, as it is found everywhere but on the main- 
land. Third : felstone, either blue, black, or green- 
ish. Itis generally separated from the last by a 
bed of altered slate, and has always, except on the 





mainland, a bed of altered slate on top of it. This 
bed of felstone is found everywhere that we get a 
section. Fourth: the great igneous action of the 
period, which is a greenstone more or less felspathic. 
The centre of action would seem to have been at 
the east of Begenish, as here, where the fault is 
marked, there is an unconformability. It would 
seem also to have been near this place that the 
bent of the previous irruptions had taken place, as 
they are all represented here. The dyke in Va- 
lentia would seem to be the feeder that supplied 
this greenstone. It runs under the Quarry Hill, 
not making its appearance from Beenakeyraka 
until you come to the north of Glanleam, where it 
is lost in the sea opposite the Begenish traps. This 
bed is also found on the mainland, and can be 
traced inland for about a mile. In places it is in 
regular columns, and everywhere has a tendency to 
be columnar. Fifthly: compact felstone of a dark 
blue or purplish colour. It is found lying on the 
top of the greenstone, but dies out as we go east. 
To the north it is slightly hornblendic, but every- 
where else it is a compact felstone. Sixthly: 
trappean breccia, which lies on the top of the last. 
It is made up of pieces of all the foregoing traps, 
along with slates and grits, embedded in a green 
matrix. At Laght Point, and at the south-east of 
Begenish, there is a slight insertion. 

‘On some of the Animals of Thibet and India,’ 
by Herr R. Schlagintweit. The existence of the 
Yak, or Tibetan ox, in a wild state has been 
repeatedly doubted, but we frequently found wild 
yaks. The chief localities where we met with them 
were both sides of the range which separates the 
Indus from the Sutlej, near the origin of the Indus, 
and near the environs of Gartok ; but the greatest 
number of them was at the northern foot of the 
high Karakorum range, as well as to the south of 
the Kuenluen, in Turkistan. In western Thibet, 
particularly in Ladak, there are no more yaks in a 
wild state at present, though I have no doubt that 
they have formerly existed there. They seem to 
have been extirpated here, the population being, 
though very thin, a little more numerous than in 
Thibet in general. As Ladak has been occasionally 
more visited by travellers than any other part of 
Thibet, the want of the yak here has probably 
given rise to the idea that they are no more to be 
found in a wild state at all. Amongst all quadruped 
animals the yak is found at the greatest height: it 
stands best the cold of the Snowy Mountains, and 
is least affected by the rarefied air. But at the 
same time the range of temperature in whicha yak 
can live is very limited ; the real yak can scarcely 
exist in summer in heights of 8000 feet. We often 
found large herds of wild yaks—from thirty to forty 
—in heights of 18,600 to 18,900 English feet ; and 
on one occasion we traced them even as high as 
19,300 feet,—a remarkable elevation, as it is very 
considerably above the limits of vegetation, and 
even more than 1,000 feet above the snow line. 
The hybrid between the yak and the Indian cow 
is called Chooboo, and it is very remarkable that 
the chooboos are fertile. The chooboos, which 
are most useful domestic animals to the inhabitants 
of the Himalayas, are brought down to lower 
places, where yaks do not exist, and where con- 
sequently they cannot mix either with yaks or 
with the Indian cow. We had occasion to see and 
examine the offspring of chooboos as far as to the 
seventh generation, and in all these cases we found 
the latter generations neither much altered nor 
deteriorated ; and we were, moreover, informed 
that there was never found any limit as to the 
number of generation. The Kiang, or wild horse, 
has been often confounded with the Gorkhar, or 
wild ass, though they differ considerably in appear- 
ance, and inhabit countries with very dissimilar 
climates. The kiang exists in the high cold regions 
and mountains of Thibet,—the ass in the heated 
sandy plains of Sindh and Beloochistan. The 
kiang is found in great numbers nearly in the same 
localities as the yak; he does not, however, go 
up the mountains so high as the yak, but the 
range of his distribution is greater than that of 
the yak. The greatest elevation where we found 
kiangs was 18,600 English feet, whilst we traced 
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yaks as high up as 19,300 feet. The regions where 
the yak and the kiang are found are, ina Zo0logis 
cal point of view, altogether one of the most re. 
markable and interesting of our globe. The highest 
obsolute elevation coincides here, it is true, with 
the greatest height of the snow line,—or rather it 
causes the snow line to be higher. But those 
large, high plateaus and regions, though free from 
snow and ice insummer, remain a desert throughout 
the year. The amount of vegetation on them is 
less than it is in the Desert between Suez and 
Cairo, in Egypt. Nevertheless these high, sterile 
regions are inhabited by numerous herds of large 
quadrupeds ; and besides those already mentioned, 
numerous species of wild sheep, antelopes, and 
few canine animals, chiefly wolves, as well as hares, 
are abundant. The herbivorous animals find here 
their food only by travelling daily over vast tracts 
of land, as there are only a few fertile spots, the 
greater part being completely barren. ‘The great 
scarcity of vegetation, particularly the entire absence 
of mosses and lichens, has a very different effect, 
though an indirect one, on the occurrence of birds, 
The small plants are the chief abode of insects, the 
want of mosses and lichens coinciding with a total 
absence of humus, limits, therefore, to its mini- 
mum the occurrence of insects, the exclusive food 
of small birds in all extremely elevated parts of 
the globe, where grains are no more found. We 
indeed met, travelling twenty consecutive days 
between heights of 14,000 to 18,200 feet, only with 
three individuals belonging to a species of Fringilla, 
but occasionally a few large carnivorous birds, as vul- 
tures, were met with. The Gorkhar, or wild ass, an 
animal which, as I mentioned before, has been often 
confounded with the Kiang, or wild horse, inhabits 
chiefly the rather hilly districts of Beloochistan, 
part of the sandy plains of Sindh, and it is to be 
found, if I am not mistaken, to the westward of 
Beloochistan, in Persia, where it is called Koolan, 
Dr. Barth lately told me, that, according to the 
description I gave him, he thinks the asses he saw 
in Africa identical with the Gorkhars, or wild 
asses, of Sindh and Beloochistan. I will now try 
to give an explanation about the fabulous Unicom, 
or animal which is said to have one horn only, 
This animal has been described by Messrs. Huc and 
Gabet, the famous travellers in Eastern Thibet, ac- 
cording to information they received, as a species of 
antelope with one horn placed unsymmetrically on 
his head. When my brother Hermann was in Ne- 
paul, he procured specimens of horns of a wild sheep 
(not of an antelope) of very curious appearance. At 
first sight it seemed to be but one horn placed on 
the centre of the head ; but, on closer examination, 
and after having made a horizontal section of the 
horn, it was found to consist of two distinct parts, 
which were included in a horny envelope, not un- 
like to two fingers put in one finger of a glove. 
The animal when young has two separate horns, 
which are, however, placed so close to each other, 
that the interior borders begin very soon to touch 
each other ; later, by a slight consequent irritation, 
the horny matter forms one uninterrupted mass, 
and the two horns are surrounded by this horny 
substance, so that they appear at first sight to be 
but one. In conclusion, allow me to say a few 
words about migratory birds. There are no mi- 
gratory birds in the Himalayas; we nowhere and 
at no season found flocks crossing the Himalayas, 
as many birds of Europe cross the Alps, between 
Italy and Germany. The Himalayan birds do 
not change their abodes on a large scale; 
the different various heights themselves afford 
them the opportunity to select the climate they 
require in different seasons. In the plains of 
India, however, chiefly in Bengal, a large number 
of birds disappear during the breeding time ; they 
do not, however, leave India altogether, but select 
their abodes in the lower, impenetrable jungles of 
the delta of the Ganges and Brahmapootra, called 
the Sundabunds, where they were found by my 
brother Hermann in large quantities, whilst at the 
same time they had entirely disappeared in Bengal 
Proper. 








To ConresronpeNnts—J.T., Senex, K.,M.M.S.,F.—received. 
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One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 500/. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of 
501, and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company fur the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
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cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
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BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of 10001. each. 





Date of Amount of Addition made |Sum Payable 
Insurance. Additions to as on after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 
| £9.46. Zs. 4. £ 8.4. 
1820. . . + | 523 16 0 1465 0 1638 1 0 
1825. 2. 6 «| 382 14 0 103 14 0 1456 8 0 
1830. . | 241 12 0 93 2 0 1334 14 0 
1885. . 2. 6 | 185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
1810. 2. « 12315 0 8413 0 1213 8 4 
1845 2. 2 2 6515 0 7918 0 1145 13 0 
18930. 2. . 10 0 0 73515 0 1085 15 0 
1855. 2. 6 —_ 15 00 1015 9 0 











And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates. ig 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Roya Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STaRCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 








DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 

TISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEALES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENE- 
RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Dr. DE JonGu, in recognition of his scientific researches, has 
received from his Majesty the King of the Belgians the Knight- 
hood of the order of Leopold, and the large Gold Medal of Merit; 
and from his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, a Silver Medal, 
specially struck for the purpose. 
N ° 





p ials from physicians of European 
reputation attest that, in innumerable cases where other kinds of 
Cod Liver Oil had been long and copiously administered with little 
or no benefit, Dr. pe Joncu’s O1n has produced almost i di 
relief, arrested disease, and restored health. 





OPINION OF 
A.B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 


Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “ The Spas of England,” 
“ On Sudden Death,” &c. 

“ Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light Brown Cod Liver 
Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not only 
etticacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be 
preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee of 
such an authority as De Jongh. Dr. GRANVILLE HAS FOUND THAT 
THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DESIRED EFFECT IN A 
SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE 
NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE ADMI- 
NISTRATION OF THE Pate NEWFOUNDLAND Oits. The Oil being, 
moreover, much mvre palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have 
themselves expressed a preference ior Dr. de Jongh’'s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil.” 


Sold onty in Imperrat. Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Joncu's stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
CAUTION.—Strenuously resist proposed substitutions. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
The extraordinary effect of these remedies in every dis- 

order incidental to the human frame, would appear incredib'e if it 
were not vouched for by so many thousands; they are infallible 
in their effects for every description of wound, sore, or ulcer, 
while the Pills in every internal complaint are actual specitics, 
restoring health where all other means have failed to benefit the 
unfortunate sufferer. In cases of Asthiaa these Pills will work 
wonders if the Ointment be well rubbed in the chest night and 


morning, 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Comstaytinople; A, 





Guidicy, Smyrya ; and E. Muir, Malta. 










THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 











At less than half the original price, 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 


BEING 


Allustrations and Descriptions 
E GENERA OF INSECTS 


FOUND IN 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


COMPRISING COLOURED FIGURES, FROM NATURE, OF THE MOST RARE AND BEAUTIFUL SPECIES, AND 
IN MANY INSTANCES OF THE PLANTS UPON WHICH THEY ARE FOUND. 


By JOHN CURTIS, F.LS. 


HONORARY MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF FLORENCE, OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 
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16 Vols. Royal 8vo. 770 Copper Plates. 





Mr. Reeve having become the Proprictor of ‘Curris’s Britisn Enromoxoey,’ begs to announce that he is reissuing this great, 





National Work at a considerably reduced price. The stock is in excellent condition, and as a large portion of it, coloured at the 
time of publication, is ready for delivery, entire copies are now offered at less than half the original cost. 

The great reputation of this Work, Botanical as well as Entomological, renders it unnecessary to speak of the minute accuracy 
with which the insects and their anatomical details are drawn,—of the fidelity with which the native plants upon which they are 
found are delineated,—or of the clearness and descriptive interest of the letterpress. It is acknowledged to be a high authority on 
the subject of which it treats; and has been pronounced by an eminent Entomologist of France to have “attained the «ltimatum 
of perfection.” 

The ‘ British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly Numbers, size royal 8vo, at 4s. 6d., each containing four 
coloured plates and corresponding text. It was commenced in 1824, and completed in 1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 16 volumes, 
price £43 16s, Having been published by the author with limited opportunities of making it known, little more than two 


hundred copies have been circulated, and none under the original price. 













The following are the terms upon which the Work is now proposed to be reissued, new and in the best possible condition :— 
« 


Price to Subscribers for complete copies in sixteen volumes 
Price of the new monthly issue and of odd Numbers 


eee eee eee eee re eee eerer rer i iri rrr errr Try 








“ Vous savez qu’d l’égard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. I] est done de mon 
devoir de vous indiquer les livres ott vous trouverez les meilleures. Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes indigenes de 
l Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint l’wltimatum de la perfection.” —LatrEI.E, Cours d Entomologie, 1831. 

“M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a commencé la publication d’un Genera iconographique des genres d’insectes et de 


lantes propres 4 la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres v sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.’—Cuvirer, Le Reqne 
P prop ) 3 § ? 
Animal, ed. 1830. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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London; Printed for Lovell Keeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Strect, Covent Gardcu), and published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarunpay, Ovtober 3, 1857. 
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